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Athens, Greece vs. 
Athens, Georgia 


5 bong le -FOUR hundred years ago 
in a city with less population than 
Indianapolis or Denver and a nation 
physically no larger than Maine or 
South Carolina, a people of unparalleled 
vitality, sensitiveness and creative power 
produced a civilization that in many 
respects has never since been surpassed. 
They set standards of quality in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, drama, oratory, phi- 
losophy, bodily health, democratic gov- 
ernment, and the effective use of leisure 
time that have remained marks for all 
succeeding generations to shoot at. With 
all our boasted technicai efficiency and 
widespread economic prosperity, it is a 
grave question whether modern America, 
measured by thespiritualstatureand hap- 
piness of the individual man or woman, 
is as well off as ancient Greece. Athens, 
Georgia, might, ifit would, learn much to 
its advantage from Athens, Greece. 


Since last September, this problem of 
Greek civilization has occupied the 
attention of Scholastic teachers and 
students in the remarkable series of 
articles published in every issue (exce 
the Student-Written Number) under ee 
general title, “The Glory That Was 
Greece,” by Professor Walter R. Agard, 
of the Experimental College of the 
University of Wisconsin. On page 9 of 
this issue appears the last article in the 
series. The entire list is as follows: 


. Why Greek Civilization is Worth Studying 

Today. 

II. The Greek Scene. 

III. How Patient Diggers Uncovered the 
Aegean Civilization. 

The Drama of Greek Development. 

Athens in the 5th Century, B. C. 

Vi. The Greek Wars, the Hellenistic Age, the 
Roman Conquest. 

VII. How the Greeks Made Their Livin 

VIII. How the Greeks Governed Themselves. 

1X. How the Greeks Educated Their Children. 

X. Greek Enjoyment of Life: Athletics. 

XI. Greek Enjoyment of Life: Architecture. 

XII. Greek Enjoyment of Life: Sculpture 
and Painting. 

XIII. Greek Enjoyment of Life: Drama. 

XIV. Greek Interpretations of the World: 
Religion. 

XV. Greek Interpretations of the World: 
Science and Philosophy. 

XVI. What Can Modern America Learn from 


Ancient Greece? 


The Scholastic plans to reprint this 
fine series if there seems to be sufficient 
demand to warrant the expense. It will 
be of great aid to us to know approxi- 
mately how many orders we may expect. 
The coupon on page 10 does not obligate 
you in any way. It is only an indication 
of your probable interest. Please fill it 
-_ and mail promptly to The Scholastic, 

Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IN - THIS- AND - FUTURE- ISSUES 





\ \ JE wish every Scholastic reader could 

have been present at the formal 
opening of the Third National High School 
Art Exhibit at Carnegie Institute, April 25. 
The tiny taste of the art work in the Stu- 
dent-Written Number has, we _ hope, 
whetted your appetite. If you are any- 
where within striking distance of Pitts- 
burgh, it will pay you to run in for a Satur-. 
day afternoon. The exhibition will be on 
until May 18, and will then go on tour to 
many cities around the country. As to 
the Ciccone work, the nearest thing to a 
national exhibit we can provide is the an- 
nual anthology of Saplings. It will be 
published as usual this summer. 


a} 

Sasa ays DE LEMPICKA, painter 

of our cover design which is so com- 
pletely in the spirit, both scientific and 
aesthetic, of our modern age, is a Polish 
woman who lives in Paris. She was 
trained at the Petrograd School of Fine 
Arts and is represented in several Euro- 
pean galleries by her modernistic portraits 
and landscapes. The doctor who is the 
subject of this portrait is a compatriot 
of hers now on the staff of an American 
hospital. The painting is done in prac- 
tically one tone of silver gray, and the 
figure, in a military trench coat, is beau- 
tifully fitted into the high narrow canvas. 


o 

EACHERS and students of American 
History will find in the advertisement 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company on page 29 an offer of 
special interest and value to them. The 
ompany has arranged to provide for all 
who request it, a facsimile copy of the 
original draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It makes an excellent addition 

to any classroom or to a student’s den. 


ci} 

EERHAPS you have been all hot and 

bothered about the London Naval 
Conference—unable to make out what it 
was all about. If so, this issue of The 
Scholastic was made for you. On pages 
16 to 19 you will find the most thorough- 
going exposition of the whole treaty situ- 
ation we have seen in any publication, bar 
none. Every good citizen should inform 
himself of all the facts about the treaty 
and not allow himself to be carried away by 
propaganda of any color. We believe it’s 
a good treaty so far as it goes, and ought 
to be ratified. If you believe the same, 
write to your Senators and tell them so! 


oO 

WE regret to state that the prize con- 

test for articles on “Opportunities 
for Practice of Citizenship” conducted by 
the Self-Government Committee, Inc., and 
announced in the March 15 issue of The 
Scholastic, is limited in eligibility to stu- 
dents of New York City high schools. By 
unfortunate oversight, this information was 
omitted from the original announcement. 


HE third annual National High School 

Orchestra and Band Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, will open the last of 
June and already the quota of 300 stu- 
dents is practically full. This is a project 
of the highest importance in American 
musical art. For full information about the 
camp, address the Director, Joseph E. 
Maddy, Box 386, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A Film Temple 


EN this photograph of the new Mayan Theatre of 

Los Angeles was taken, the caption over the door- 

way announced “Elsie Janis in Musical Comedy 
Oh Kay.” Elsie Janis in the shadow of ancient fantastic 
Mayan faces, serpents’ heads, and celestial symbols! The 
contrast is dramatic and brings into sharp relief the twentieth- 
century quality of the productions upon which the exotic 
curtain of this theatre rises daily. 

The architectural remains which inspired the architects 
of the Mayan Theatre are the relics of an ancient Indian 
civilization of Central America which probably reached the 
first peak of its development between 300 and 600 A. D. 
These remains are situated in the dense jungles of Central 
America and were first discovered about 1838 by John L. 
Stevens who came upon some of them while on a diplomatic 
mission from England to Honduras. Since that time several 
scientific expeditions have been made from this country. 

The remains consist of settlements of ruined stone temples, 
pyramids, and palaces in an extraordinary state of preserva- 
tion. Although only stone tools were available to the ancient 
Mayas for quarrying and carving, remarkable results in both 
construction and carving were achieved. Faced concrete 
was used much as it is today. Lime stone was burned to 
form lime, slaked with water to make a mortar, and then 
applied to masses of broken stone. To this concrete surface 
facing stones were applied upon which were carved geometric 


Courtesy of “Art and Archaeology” 


Out of Yucatan 


designs, conventionalized fantastic figures, faces, and serpents 
or grotesque forms half human, half animal. 

The architects who designed this unique building, Morgan, 
Walls & Clements, after making a study of the Mayan 
fragments and replicas in the San Diego Museum, decided 
that the type or architecture was adaptable to a modern 
theatre both on account of its structural style and its orna- 
mental value. 

The facade of the theatre consists of a central motive of 
seven corbelled arches or brackets (the true arch was un- 
known to the Mayas), inserted between bands of relief 
carving of characteristic design. The surface texture resem- 
bles the rough weathered sandstone of the ruins, and color 
has been introduced to suggest the traces of polychrominz 
found in the originals. The walls of the entrance lobby ar: 
decorated with bas reliefs of ancient hieroglyphics found i. 
the ruins. In the foyer or Hall of the Feathered Serpents. 
serpent columns support a rich ochre frieze. The ceiling of the 
auditorium represents a calendar diagram illustrating the 
Mayan year of 260 days. The heavily carved proscenium 
arch frames an asbestos curtain upon which is depicted a 
fantastic tropical scene. 

To those who are a little tired of finding our theatres housed 
in rococo palaces, this experiment with a native American 
style of architecture should be a welcome relief. 
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I’m A Fool 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


I ever had to face. And it all came about through 

my own foolishness, too. Even yet sometimes, 
when I think of it, I want to cry or swear or kick my- 
self. Perhaps, even now, after all this time, there will 
be a kind of satisfaction in making myself look cheap 
by telling of it. 

It began at three o’clock one October afternoon as I 
sat in the grand stand at the fall trotting and pacing 
meet at Sandusky, Ohio. 

To tell the truth, I felt a little foolish that I should 
be sitting in the grand stand at all. During the sum- 
mer before I had left my home town with Henry White- 
head and, with a nigger named Burt, had taken a job as 
swipe with one of the two horses Harry was campaign- 
ing through the fall race meets that year. Mother cried 
and my sister Mildred, who wanted to get a job as a 
school teacher in our town that fall, stormed and scolded 
about the house all during the week before I left. They 
both thought it something disgraceful that one of our 
family should take a place as a swipe with race horses. 
I’ve an idea Mildred thought my taking the place would 
stand in the way of her getting the job she’d been work- 
ing so long for. 

But after all I had to work, and there was no other 
work to be got. A big lumbering fellow of nineteen 
couldn’t just hang around the house and I had got too 
big to mow people’s lawns and sell newspapers. Little 
chaps who could get next to people’s sympathies by their 
sizes were always getting jobs away from me. There 
was one fellow who kept saying to everyone who wanted 
a lawn mowed or a cistern cleaned, that he was saving 
money to work his way through college, and I used to 
lay awake nights thinking up ways to injure him without 
being found out. I kept thinking 


I’ WAS a hard jolt for me, one of the most bitterest 


November, we kept moving along to the race meets and 
the fairs. It was a peachy time for me, I'll say that. 
Sometimes now I think that boys who are raised regular 
in houses, and never have a fine nigger like Burt for 
best friend, and go to schools and college, and never steal 
anything, or get drunk a little, or learn to swear from 
fellows who know how, or come walking up in front 
of a grand stand in their shirt sleeves and with dirty 
horsy pants on when the races are going on and the 
grand stand is full of people all dressed up—what’s the 
use of talking about it? Such fellows don’t know noth- 
ing at all. They’ve never had no opportunity. 

But I did. Burt taught me how to rub down a horse 
and put the bandages on after a race and steam a horse 
out and a lot of valuable things for any man to know. 
He could wrap a bandage on a horse’s leg so smooth that 
if it had been the same color you would think it was 
his skin, and I guess he’d have been a big driver, too, 
and got to the top like Murphy and Walter Cox and the 
others if he hadn’t been black. 

Gee whizz, it was fun. You got to a county seat 
town, maybe say on a Saturday or Sunday, and the 
fair began the next Tuesday and lasted until Friday 
afternoon. Doctor Fritz would be, say in the 2.25 trot 
on Tuesday afternoon and on Thursday afternoon 
Bucephalus would knock ’em cold in the “free-for-all” 
pace. It left you a lot of time to hang around and listen 
to horse talk, and see Burt knock some yap cold that got 
too gay, and you'd find out about horses and men and 
pick up a lot of stuff you could use all the rest of your 
life, if you had some sense and salted down what you 
heard and felt and saw. 

And then at the end of the week when the race meet 
was over, and Harry had run home to tend up to his 

livery stable business, you and 





Burt hitched the two horses to 





of wagons running over him and 
bricks falling on his head as he 


carts and drove slow and steady 





walked along the street. But 
never mind him. 

I got the place with Harry and 
I liked Burt fine. We got along 
splendid together. He was a big 
nigger with a lazy sprawling body 
and soft, kind eyes, and when it 
came to a fight he could hit like 
Jack Johnson. He had Bucepha- 
lus, a big black pacing stallion that 
could do 2.09 or 2.10, if he had 
to, and I had a little gelding named 
Doctor Fritz that never lost a race 
all fall when Harry wanted him 
to win. 

We set out from home late in 
July in a box car with the two 
horses and after that, until late 


Showing Off 


is one of the most pathetic of human 
weaknesses. We all do it. And we do it 
as a defense for the thing we lack, or feel 
insecure about or are not used to. And 
after we've done our strutting our spirit 
creeps in a hole and shrivels up, just like 
the lad in this story of Anderson’s who is 
so absurdly and tragically and genuinely 
human that “I’m a Fool” has become one 
of the famous stories of modern litera- 
ture. John Cournos ranks it among the 
fifteen greatest of all time. It is reprinted 
here from “Horses and Men,” copyright 
by the Viking Press, 1923, by permission 
of the publishers. You'll want to learn 
more about the man who can write such 
stories. Read the article on page 5. 


across country, to the place for 
the next meeting, so as to not 
over-heat the horses, etc., etc., you 
know. 

Gee whizz, Gosh amighty, the 
nice hickorynut and beechnut and 
oaks and other kinds of trees along 
the roads, all brown and red, and 
the good smells, and Burt singing 
a song that was called Deep River, 
and the country girls at the win- 
dows of houses and everything. 
You can stick your colleges up 
your nose for all me. I guess I 
know where I got my education. 

Why, one of those little burgs 
of towns you come to on the way, 
say now on a Saturday afternoon, 
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and Burt say, “Let’s lay up here.” And you did. And 
you took the horses to a livery stable and fed them, and 
you got your good clothes out of a box and put them on. 

And the town was full of farmers gaping, because 
they could see you were race horse people, and the kids 
maybe never see a nigger before, and was afraid and 
run away when the two of us walked down their main 
street. 

But that isn’t what I want to tell my story about. 
We got home late in November and I promised mother 
I'd quit the race courses for good. There’s a lot of 
things you’ve got to promise a mother because she don’t 
know any better. 

And so, there not being any work in our town any 
more than when I left there to go to the races, I went 
off to Sandusky and got a pretty good place taking care 
of horses for a man who owned a teaming and delivery 
and storage and coal and real estate business there. It 
was a pretty good place with good eats, and a day off 
each week, and sleeping on a cot in a big barn, and 
mostly just shovelling in hay and oats to a lot of big 
good-enough skates of horses, that couldn’t have trotted 
a race with a toad. I wasn’t dissatisfied and I could 
send money home. 

And then, as I started to tell you, the fall races come 
to Sandusky and I got the day off and I went. I left the 
job at noon and had on my good clothes and my new 
brown derby hat I’d just bought the Saturday before, 
and a stand-up collar. 

First of all I went down-town and walked about 
with the dudes. I’ve always thought to myself, “Put 
up a good front” and so I did it. I had forty dollars in 
my pocket and so I went into the West House, a big 
hotel, and walked up to the cigar stand. “Give me 
three twenty-five cent cigars,” I said. There was a lot 
of horsemen and strangers and dressed-up people from 
other towns standing around in the lobby and in the 
bar, and I mingled amongst them. In the bar there was 
a féllow with a cane and a Windsor tie on, that it made 
me sick to look at him. I like a man to be a man and 
dress up, but not to go put on that kind of airs. So I 
pushed him aside, kind of rough, and had me a drink of 
whiskey. And then he looked at me, as though he 
thought maybe he’d get gay, but he changed his mind 
and didn’t say anything. And then I had another drink 
of whiskey, just to show him something, and went out 
and had a hack out to the races all to myself, and when 
I got there I bought myself the best seat I could get up 
in the grand stand, but didn’t go in for any of these 
boxes. That’s putting on too many airs. 

And so there I was, sitting up in the grand stand as 
gay as you please and looking down on the swipes com- 
ing out with their horses, and with their dirty horsy 
pants on and the horse blankets swung over their shoul- 
ders, same as I had been doing all the year before. I 
liked one thing about the same as the other, setting up 
there and feeling grand and being down there and look- 
ing up at the yaps and feeling grander and more im- 
portant, too. One thing’s about as good another, if 
you take it just right. I’ve often said that. 

Well, right in front of me, in the grand stand that 
day, there was a fellow with a couple of girls and they 
was about my age. The young fellow was a nice guy 
all right. He was the kind maybe that goes to college 
and then comes to be a lawyer or maybe a newspaper 
editor or something like that, but he wasn’t stuck on 
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himself. There are some of that kind are all right and 
he was one of the ones. 

He had his sister with him and another girl, and the 
sister looked around over his shoulder, accidental at 
first, not intending to start anything—she wasn’t that 
kind—and her eyes and mine happened to meet. 

You know how it is. Gee, she was a peach! She 
had on a soft dress, kind of a blue stuff and it looked 
carelessly made, but was well sewed and made and 
everything. I knew that much. I blushed when she 
looked right at me and so did she. She was the nicest 
girl I’ve ever seen in my life. She wasn’t stuck on her- 
self and she could talk proper grammar without being 
like a school teacher or something like that. What I 
mean is, she was O. K. I think maybe her father was 
well-to-do, but not rich to make her chesty because she 
was his daughter, as some are. Maybe he owned a drug 
store or a drygoods store in their home town, or some- 
thing like’that. She never told me and I never asked. 

My own people are a!l O. K. too, when you come to 
that. My grandfather was Welsk and over in the old 
country, in Wales he was—but never mind that. 

The first heat of the first race come off and the young 
fellow setting there with the two girls left them and 
went down to make a bet. I knew what he was up to, but 
he didn’t talk big and noisy and let everyone around know 
he was a sport, as some do. He wasn’t that kind. Well, 
he come back and I heard him tell the two girls what 
horse he’d bet on, and when the heat was trotted they 
all half got to their feet and acted in the excited, sweaty 
way people do. when they’ve got money down on a race, 
and the horse they bet on is up there pretty close at the 
end, and they think maybe he’ll come on with a rush, but 
he never does because he hasn’t got the old juice in him, 
come right down to it. 

And then, pretty soon, the horses came out for the 
2.18 pace and there was a horse in it I knew. He was a 
horse Bob French had in his string but Bob didn’t own 
him. He was owned by a Mr. Mathers down at Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 

This Mr. Mathers had a lot of money and owned 
some coal mines or something, and he had a swell place 
out in the country, and he was stuck on race horses, 
but was a Presbyterian or something, and I think more 
than likely his wife was one, too, maybe a stiffer one 
than himself. So he never raced his horses hisself, and 
the story round the Ohio race tracks was that when one 
of his horses got ready to go to the races he turned him 
over to Bob French and pretended to his wife he 
was sold. 

So Bob had the horses and he did pretty much as he 
pleased and you can’t blame Bob, at least, I never did. 
Sometimes he was out to win and sometimes he wasn't. 
I never cared much about that when I was swiping a 
horse. What I did want to know was that my horse 
had the speed and could go out in front, if you wanted 
him to. 

And, as I’m telling you, there was Bob in this race 
with one of Mr. Mathers’ horses, named “About Ben 
Ahem’ or something like that, and was fast as a streak. 
He was a gelding and had a mark of 2.21, but could 
step in .08 or .09. Because when Burt and I were out, 
as I’ve told you, the year before, there was a nigger 
Burt knew, worked for Mr. Mathers and we went out. 
there one day when we didn’t have no race on at the 

(Continued on page 10) 
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A Man Who Escaped from Despair 


By HAMILTON PORTER 


HERWOOD ANDERSON, both as a writer and 
as a participant in life, has an informality that 
makes it misfitting to write of him in a formal 

way. Suppose you have been listening to your teacher 
reading “I’m a Fool.”. From your attention it was clear 
you liked it; the class laughed at the comparison of the 
horse’s speed to a bushel of spoiled eggs going to market 
before they could be found out and at the idea of a 
letter stamped “there ain’t any such guy.” You under- 
stood and were touched by the finer qualities beneath 
the story’s humor and colloquial idiom—the sincerity 
of the young man and the tragedy of his predicament. 

“I’m a Fool” was first printed in 1922, and I have 
found it no less satisfying at the 
twelfth reading than at the first. 
Its author, too, I admire. I re- 
member seeing him once at a tea. 
He was standing at one end of 
the room, a stocky man with a 
bushy head, talking in a voice that 
was low and gentle. At his throat 
a cameo ring held loosely a tie of 
soft black silk. He seemed at 
times just a little humble and apoi- 
ogetic that he had written stories 
which people liked well enough to 
honor their author with a tea. 

Through his writings and what 
is implied in them in addition to 
their action and their characteriza- 
tion, Sherwood Anderson has 
come to stand for something in 
American thought. This some- 
thing is an attitude toward our 
modern life. Men and women, he 
would say, are struggling against 
their circumstances, are struggling 
to live in some way which gives 
expression to the forces within 
themselves. Around him he sees 
many lives of quiet despair. Sometimes the quietness 
can continue no longer, and then comes a crisis which 
may give the individual a chanée to escape and live 
without despair. In the despair and the crisis, Ander- 
son sees a story. This you may not fully comprehend 
at first because its comprehension requires a more varied 
experience than you have probably had. Unless you 
understand something of it, however, you miss the 
most of Anderson’s significance. As it is closely woven 
into his own life, perhaps some biographical details will 
help. 

If not in exact detail, at least in spirit, one may recon- 
struct his life, for he is semi-autobiographical in much 
that he writes, especially in A Story Teller’s Story and 
Tar. He was born in Camden, Ohio, in 1876. His father 
was a Scotch-Irish harness-maker from the South, a 
lovable, colorful no-account, inclined to stretch the truth 
in statement, who, Anderson says, should have been a 
novelist himself. Of the mother one picture is unfor- 
gettable: on a cold, winter night she climbs the stairs 
to the bedroom where the three brothers are in bed, and 
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with the melted fat she brings with her in a shallow 
dish she rubs the chapped hands of her sons. Her own 
mother was Italian, from all accounts a woman of fiery 
spirit. In the family were five boys and two girls. They 
were very poor, so poor that they used to live in haunted 
houses, which they could get free of rent. Sherwood, 
keen for any job, became known in the town as “Jobby” 
Anderson. He swept out stores, mowed lawns, sold 
newspapers, took care of horses, sold popcorn and pea- 
nuts to the crowds on Saturday afternoon, much as did 
the boy in “I’m a Fool.” There was not much schooling. 
When he was about seventeen, he went to Chicago, 
where he worked for almost five years as a common 
laborer, “caught in the vicious cir- 
cle of things where a man cannot 
swagger before his fellows, is too 
tired to think, and too pitifully 
ashamed of his appearance to push 
out into the world.” The Spanish- 
American War saved him from 
this situation. With the money he 
earned in the army he went to a 
_ small Ohio college for a short 
time. Then he again went to Chi- 
cago, this time as a writer of ad- 
vertising copy. When he tempo- 
rarily left advertising it was to 
become a manufacturer of wash- 
ing machines. He didn’t like being 
a business man. The game of get- 
ting on in the world resulted in 
a profound despair over the 
emptiness of his existence. Ander- 
son felt a desperate need to find 
some soul-satisfying meaning in 
life. 

One day he sat down and began 
to write a novel. “To my amaze- 
ment,” he says, “I found that on 
paper I was entirely honest and 

sincere—a really likeable, clear-headed, decent fellow. 
At once, I knew that I would write novels the rest of my 
life.” And he has. Without as much as a goodby, he 
walked out of his factory, a man almost forty years old. 
Now and then he would write advertising to earn money 
to live while he read and wrote. He went to various 
parts of the country, finding stories in the people he 
passed on the streets and saw through windows. He was 
doing what he wanted to. He was also accumulating 
experience and experimenting with words to tell the 
stories that were in him. He went to New York and then 
to Europe. Stories began to appear in The Little Review 
and The Dial, magazines now no longer published. Not 
many people saw them, but those who did were enthusi- 
astic. In 1916 appeared his first novel, Windy McPher- 
son’s Son. Three years later he published Winesburg, 
Ohio, a collection of short stories, which immediately 
attracted attention and readers. In a list of the most 
important books in recent American literature, one 
would have to mention Winesburg, along with such 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Saturday Night © 


A One- Act Play by Paul Green 


Foreword 

R. FREDERICK KOCH, director 
D of the Carolina Playmakers, en- 
courages his students to use for their 
plays the folk material which exists all 
around them and in which most of them 
l:ave been steeped since childhood. He 
believes that the reality in literature 
which comes from contact and intimacy 
of this sort has a universal appeal. 

Paul Green, the most distinguished of 
the Carolina Playmakers, who began his 
work under Dr. Koch, finds in the very 
childlikeness of the Carolina natives,— 
negroes and “poor whites”’—in their 
simple untutored state, elemental quali- 
ties which often react to life with the 
intensity of drama and the immediacy 
and purity of poetry. 

Paul Green was born on a farm near 
Lillington, North Carolina, March 17, 
1894. “My first memories,” he writes, 
“are of negro ballads ringing out by 
moonlight and the rich laughter of the 
resting blacks, down by the river bot- 
tom. I started out very close to life— 
in the elemental. ... We were land- 
owners, a class distinguished from the 
tenant farmers, but for all that, we 
earned our living by labor in the fields 
—my father and brothers and I... . 
As a child I worked out of doors, spring, 
summer, and fall, and I went to school 
a few months each winter.” 

Green was graduated from Buie’s 
Creek Academy in 1914, after which he 
taught country school for two years. He 
entered the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1916, enlisted in the army in 717, 
and served four months on the western 
front. In i9i9 he returned to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina to study under 
Dr. Koch. The first of his plays The 
Last of the Lowries, produced by the 
Carolina Playmakers, deals with the 
same family which occurs in The Scuf- 
fletewn Outlaws by William Cox, pub- 
lished last spring in The Scholastic. Mr. 
Green was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of: North Carolina in 1921, and is 
now Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
at his Alma Mater. 

In Abraham’s Bosom, one of the most 
moving of his negro plays, was pro- 
duced by the Provincetown Players in 
1926 and later received the Pulitzer 
Award. Some of his best negro plays 
are collected in The Lonesome Road, 
for which Barrett H. Clark wrote the 
preface, a sympathetic study of Green’s 
work. 

Saturday Night is reprinted from In 
the Valley, by permission of Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th St., New York, 
to whom all applications for professional 
or amateur acting rights must be made. 


THE CHARACTERS 
Joun Day 
Mrs. Day 
Potty, their daughter 
JosHua, their son 
Jo—E HarweE.LL, a neighboring boy in love 
with Polly 
ALLEN JONES, a neighbor 
Mack Lucas, a fiddler 


Time: The present 
Piace: A farm in eastern North Carolina 





If the crops are not too pushing, the 
farmers usually end their week’s work at 
Saturday noon. After dinner you will find 
them congregated in the neighboring vil- 
lage, buying rations, swapping news, poli- 
tics, and sometimes religion until evening 
comes. The boys have gathered over at 
the old-field baseball diamond where with 
run and shout and a little cussing they play 
their hearts out till darkness drives them 
home, perished for water and with the 
seat of their trousers dragging the ground. 
And if times are not too hard the old man 
will return with ice and vanilla flavoring 
to make cream for the children. And 
everybody will have some fun between the 
heat of the fields behind and the loneliness 
of Sunday coming on. 

Thus it is on a particular Saturday night 
in summer at the home of John Day, a 
hardworking tenant farmer. Two or three 
men are sitting in the bare moonlit yard 
before the house, talking about their crops, 
and hopes for the future. And since the 
earth in its kindness provides them with a 
metaphysic as well as daily bread, they 
now and then vouchsafe a word concerning 
God and the nature of the universe. It ts 
about nine o’clock at evening and the moon 
is high in the sky. Stretching around the 
house and away, the fields of cotton and 
corn cast up a silvery radiance in the air. 
Behind the old barn over there a whippoor- 
will ts cutting a rust. A young woman 
opens a door and comes out on the low 
vine-clad porch. The glow from a lamp 
inside pours out after her, revealing morn- 
ing-glories climbing the posts and vari- 
colored flowers set in tin cans along the 
shelf to the left. Through the door and 
across the room beyond a little porch is 
seen at the back of the house where a 
water-shelf is built and where a tall, moth- 
erly woman ts dishing up ice-cream for a 
swarm of children. The young woman re- 
turns into the house—evidently the ex- 
pected one has not come—and closes the 
door behind her to keep the bugs and gnats 
from streaming in. The men in the yard 
eye the night and go on with their talk, 
with gaps of silence between their speeches. 


Mack Lucas (Turning a gleaming fiddle 
in his hand): Nice and cool out here. 

Joun Day: Purty cool and nice. 

Lucas: The cream was good. 

Day: It was that. 

Lucas: Corn out there—growing fast— 
hear its j’ints pop. 

Day: Purty good. The whippoorwill’s 
a mess, ain't he? White bowl o’ milk! 
White bowl o’ milk. Why do they say 
that, you reckon? (Lucas sighs and looks 
out before him, his long thin fingers tap- 
ping on the violin.) 


Lucas: Dunno. They don’t say it. 
Just sounds like it. 

Day: Funny. 

Lucas: You're a strong man, John 
Day, and I’m a weak one. I’m thinking 
of it. 


Day (Teasing): What is it, judge? 

Lucas: You got crops and children. 
(Whistling.) And I got a fiddle. (Sud- 
denly animated.) Like that bird, maybe, 
with no home but his song, and the rain 
pouring. 

Day: 
Mack. 

Lucas: Yes. 

Day: What ails that boy? (Calling.) 
You Joshua—hurry up with your cream 
and bring your banjo out! 

ALLEN Jones (Looming up in the dark- 
ness): Booh! (He ts a jolly man and 
given to tricks.) 

Day: For goodness sakes! , Light and 
cool your saddle. 

Jones: Started the music yit, Mack? 
Couldn’t miss that. 

Day: Waiting for Joshua to git his 
bait o’ that cream. (The door opens again 
avd the young woman comes out on the 
porch.) 

Jones: Heigh-ho, Polly. 

Potty (Disappointed): Good evening. 

Day: Go in and git you some cream, 
Allen. 

Jones (Spitting loudly over his shoul- 
der); Lord, I et a supper would kill a 
bull. Eddie brought some croakers back 
from Duke. (Lucas draws his bow across 
his fiddle in a few plaintive notes.) 

Day: Well, have some tobacco. 

Jones: Just put in a chew. (Sitting 
down quickly and heavily.) How’s the 
world with you all? 

Day: All right. 

Lucas: Still the world. 

Day: And you? 

Jones: Moonlight and sunshine, boys. 

Day: Rain? 

Jones: When needed. (Langhing.) 
Not moonshine. He ain’t come, has he? 
(Nodding towards Polly.) 

Day: At home trying to find his collar- 
button maybe. Slow—but stiddy. 

Lucas: (Playing almost inaudibly and 
murmuring.) 

I been a-courting, mother 

Make my bed soon for I must lie down. 

Jones: Reckon he and Polly’ll ever 
come to a’ understanding? 


Here’s some tobacco—try it, 


Day: I dunno. Ef they don’t some- 
body’ll die single. 
Jones: If he ain’t been hyuh every 


Sa’d’dy and Sunday night for the last 

three years, I’m a bull calf. . 
Day (Shouting): Joshua! Call him, 

Polly. (The young woman goes into the 


house.) 

Lucas: Sixty year is a long time to 
live ! 

Jones: Uh-uh now, always thinking of 
something. 


Day: Long, and not so long. 

Jones: Long one way, not so long an- 
other. 

Lucas (Flirting out the bar of a jig): 
Long measured by experience. 

Jones: Well, I’m just forty-one and 
ain’t never been sick. 

Day: Young. And Mack and me is 
old. (Reaching over and touching Lucas 
re the shoulder.) We've been through a 
ot. 

Lucas: More’n we'll have to again. 

Day: That’s right. (Jocularly): Well, 
there’s some pleasure in knowing that, 
even. How many miles you reckon you’ve 
ploughed in your life, Allen? 


Jones: Maybe a thousand or two, I 
don’t know. 
Day: Polly and Joshua got to figger- 
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ing the other day—they’re always at some 
mess—to see how far I’d walked behind 
the plough in my life. Lemme see. I had 
walked a’ average of twenty miles on a 
ploughing day, and I averaged about sixty- 
five ploughing days to the year, and this 
summer I’ve been at it fifty years. (Ad- 
dressing the young woman who has re- 
turned.) How many miles did you say 
I'd walked behind the plough? 

Potty: Over sixty-five thousand. ; 

Jones: My Lord! That many miles in 
the ploughed dirt! 

Day (Almost excitedly): That’s just 
behind the plough, folkses. More than 
twice around the world, ain’t it; Polly? 

Potty: Yes. 

Day (Poking Lucas in the ribs): 
believes the earth’s round. 


She 


Lucas: It’s square, and flat, like a 
table, anh? 

Jones: The Bible speaks of the four 
corners. 

Potty: What about them that’s been 
around it? 

Jones (Almost whispering): Edgyca- 
tion. 


Day: Powerful. 

Lucas (Looking up at the moon): I 
was putting up fence-posts for the Squair 
yistiddy, and I dug up a rock. (Musing.) 
I thought to myself it had been there for- 
ever and ever. 

Day: God put it there. 

Jones (Taking off his hat and spitting 


reverently): He shore did. God made it 
and put it there. 
Lucas: I dunno so much about that. 


Jones (Even more reverently, with a 
touch of eagerness, and awe): We've 
hearn it said you’re "bout a plumb inhf- 
idel. 

Lucas: 
some. 

Day: 


I’ve wondered about things— 


God was always, Mack. 

Lucas: From the beginning? 

Jones: Forever and ever. 

Lucas (Again drawing the bow across 
the strings): How long is that? 

Jones: All of time—can’t be ’magined, 
except God does it. 

Day (Reverently): He holds time in 
the hollow of His hands. 

Lucas (Softly): He’s got hands? 

Jones (As if quoting): Lifted up with 
His Hands. (Suddenly confused.) I hearn 
the preacher say Sunday— 

Day: Say sixty-five days for plough- 
ing—that leaves three hundred days. (Be- 
ginning to chuckle.) Say I walked five 
miles a day on them days—and I do, shore 
I do—-any day. 


Jones: Every bit’n grain of it. 

Day: How many miles that make a 
year, Polly? 

Potty: Fifteen hundred miles a year. 

Day: And fifty years, not counting 
boyhood? 

Potty: Seventy-five thousands miles. 

Jones: Smart, Lord! Same as them 


doo-jiggers in the bank. 

Day (Soberly): Ain’t that a spell of a 
piece ! 

Lucas: About as fur as to them stars. 
Wisht I’d done all my walking on a path 
going there. 

(There is a sound of footsteps at the 
right and a big, hulking young farmer, all 
dressed up, comes into the yard, hesitates 
a moment and then sits down in an empty 
chair near Lucas.) 

Day: Hy, Joe. 

Jor: Hy, Mr. Day. 

Day: Some ’freshments on the back 
porch and Polly’s there on the front. 
(Jones snickers and Lucas turns his face 
more intently towards the stars.) 

Joe: Yessuh. 


Day: How’s your daddy? 
Jor: Doctor says he’s got to go to Rich- 
mond now. 


Day: Is? 
Joe: To try to burn it out’n him. 
Jones: I bet it'll hurt! They took out 


head and all that time from Aunt Minty’s 
jaw. She said it hurt like a red-hot arn 
being shoved through. Pore soul, didn’t 
do her no good. 

Lucas: Man was born to suffer. It 
was said so. 

Day (With gentle reverence): Like a 
shadow it said, and his race is soon run. 

Joe (Spasmodically): Muh says he'll 
never stand it, cause it’s right at the base 
of his skill. 

(On the porch Polly begins whisiling to 
herself.) 


Jones: Getting lonesome? 
Potty: There’s some good vanilla ice- 
cream, Joe. 


Joe (Feeling his high collar.): Believe 
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I'll go help Josh clean out the can. (He 
starts into the house but gets no further 
than the porch.) 

Jones (In a sudden, loud voice, as if re- 
citing): And after all them millions of 
miles walking, what have you got? Have 
you got a house? No. It belongs to the 
Squair. Have you got a horse? No. 
mule? A buggy? No. All belongs to the 
Squair. (Quietly.) I’m just talking like 
business, you know. Got little enough my- 
self. 

Day: I ain’t made much—so. 

Jones: And you got your children. 
we all got them. 

Day: And you got your experience. 

Lucas: And we all got that. 

Day (Gesturing towards the shadowed 
porch where Polly and Joe are ensconced): 
A hardworking man for you, Mack. 
(Lucas says nothing.) Strong as a bull. 
Work, work, work. That year of the 
railroad and he fifteen, he saved a hundred 


But 


dollars. But pop the question? No sir, 
skeard. 
Jones: Can pull a stack of fodder in a 


day. Knowed him to do it. What! Mu- 
sic! Same as old Broadhuss squeezing 
juice from a flint rock. Blest if he couldn’t 
do it, my daddy said. 

Day: Put eleven hundred dollars in 


7 


the bank last year. (Chuckling.) But 
scared to death of Polly. 

Lucas (Fingering his fiddle more often, 
and now and then sticking it to his chin): 
I used to play for his daddy many a time— 
and made something out’n it too. And 
Joe likes it. Too many people is ag’in’ 
in the fiddle these days, John. 

Day: I don’t see no harm in it. 

Jones: Still the preachers rair about it. 
_ Lucas: They think it’s a’ evil-spirited 
instrument. (Whiffing out a faint tune.) 
But it ain't. 

Day: I believe religion’s right. 
downs. is bad. 

Lucas (Forlornly): Religion’s bad as 
break-downs—sometimes. Plenty o’ peo- 
ple cut up in their religion. 


Break- 


Jones (Now spitting loudly again): 
Yes, they do. 
Day: Aye, but we got to have it. 


"Member that preacher at An- 
giers? Tried to walk on water. He had 
planks hid under it to walk on. (Slapping 
his thigh with his hat in glee.) And then 
one day the boys found it out and moved 
the plank. (He rears back and roars with 
laughter.) 

Lucas (Bouncing across the strings): 
And old Joel Tart announced to the world 
he’d been give the gift of reading from 
above. And a great crowd come a-Sunday 
to hear him do it. Later on they found 
he’d got it by heart from a preacher. Now 
John, that was a come-off. 

Day: And Joel’s sister Nannie was 
said to’ve spoke real Chinaman’s talk in 
the church onct and she did from what 
they said. (Humbly.) It was the. spirit 
in her tongue. 

(Joshua comes out on the porch with a 
lamp in one hand and a banjo in the other. 
He is a stout, husky lad of eighteen or 
twenty. He sets the lamp down on the 
porch, and in the light the faces of the 
others are visible.) 

Josuua: Lord, what a supper I’ve et. 
(He comes out into the yard and sits down, 
tuning his banjo. The rather sheepish Joe, 
now that he and his vivacious sweetheart 
are visible in the light, slides his chair 
away from her.) 

JosHvua: What is it, Mr. Mack? 
(Smothering a grin in his blouse.) Hee- 
hee! 

Lucas (His mournful, haggard face 
lighted with a smile.) Something short ’n 
easy. Anything—“The Drunken Soldier.” 
(Rosining up and shooting his bow across 
the strings in a preparatory whorl of 
sound.) They like that piece up in Wake 
County. 

Jospua (Begging on bended knee.): 
Lead her out’n the stall. (He whangs out 
a flood of chords, and they begin to play. 
Jones rolls his tobacco back in his jaw 
and claps his hands in rhythm.) 


JONES: 


Day (Nodding at Joshua): Cain’t he 
play it? 

Jones (Looking up at the moon and 
braying.) 


Oh the night’s a little dark, 
And the road’s a little muddy, 
And I cain’t ride straight, 
And I cain’t ride study— 

Day (Calling): How’s that, Joe? 

Joe (Stealing a look at Polly): 
fine. 

(Lucas and Joshua wind up with a fiour- 
ish. Several little children, dressed in their 
night-drawers and gowns, come to the door 
of the porch and peep out.) 

CHILDREN: Pa, we want to hear it. 

Mrs. Day (Coming out and leading them 
in): Well, hear it in bed then. 

Jones: I'll declare! 

CuHILpreEN (In the house): We want to 
hear ’em play! (Lucas and Joshua im- 
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patiently amble up and down the necks of 
their pa Man Pay 

Lucas: I. always liked the Mountain 
Dew piece. 

Josnua (Crowding close to him in inti- 
mate fellowship): No better made. 

(Polly, as if piqued at the interruption of 
her lovemaking, leaves her chair and sits 
down on the edge of the porch. Joe looks 
pleadingly at her and then stares heavily at 
the floor. Without more ado, the two mu- 
sicians are off with The Mountain Dew.) 

Jones: Lord, it brings a heap o’ things 
back to me. (The music stops and Lucas 
leans over to his partner.) 

Josuua (Casting up his eyes joyously): 
That’s it too. (Announcing to those around 
him, runaing a medley of chords the while.) 
The Arkansaw Traveller, folkses. 

(Mrs. Day comes out and sits down on 
the steps, dipping snuff and placidly spit- 
ting in the yard.) 

Lucus (With a high tweedle-de-dee.): 
There was a traveller in Arkansaw .. 
(As the monologue goes on, Joshua’s 
whang-whang serves as a background for 
the presentation of a traveller and farmer 
in conversation.) 

“Hullo, Stranger.” 

“Hullo, yourself. If you want to go to 
hell, then go there yourself.” 

“Play the other part of that tune.” 

“There ain’t no other part.” 

“Why don’t you cover your house?” 

“Can’t cover it when it’s raining. In 
dry weather, it don’t leak a drap.” 

“What makes yore corn look so yaller?” 

“Fool, I planted the yaller kind.” 

“How did your taters turn out?” 

Jones (Cracking his palms): 
never sich fools. 

Lucas: “Didn’t turn out, fool, I dug 
"em out.” 

“How fur to where the road forks?” 

“Been living here fifty year. It’s never 
forked yit.” 

(Mrs. Day is heard chuckling softly to 
herself, Joe becomes more and more ab- 
sorbed in the music, now unconscious of 
Polly’s bright eyes.) 

Lucas: “Can I ford the river?” 

“Reckon so, the geese can.” 

“Wisht you'd head that steer.” 

“The devil, looks like he’s got a head 
on him.” 

“T mean stop him.” 

“Ain’t got no stopper.” 

(Joshua lets out a loud hee-haw, and 
abandons himself ta his banjo.) 

Lucas: “I mean turn him.” 

“Looks like he’s got the hairy side out.” 

JosHua:- Worse ’n the old gray mare. 
Hee-hee ! 

Jones: He won a gold piece with that 
at the court-house onct. I seen him do it. 

Day: The years come and go, Mack, 
but you ain’t lost a bit o’ your power. 

Lucas: Allen’s pap liked it too. 

Mrs. Day (With sudden animation): 
The last dance I was at Mack played it. 

Jones (Springing up with a whoop): 
Already ploughed forty miles today, but I 
feel frush—frush ! 

Potty: Mr. Jones! 

Jones (Throwing his hat behind him 
and moving out in an open space): Let 
her go then. 


Won't 


Day: I don’t mind. Cut up. 
Jones: Gimme a reel, real Furginia 
reel. (Lucas strikes a few notes.) Yeh, 


that’s all right. (He claps his hands for 
attention as tf he were on the dance-floor.) 
Get ready. 

Day: Blamed if he don’t mean business. 

Jones (Moving over towards the porch): 
Le’s cake-walk a little. 

Potty: I could do it some, but— 


Jones: . Aw, John don’t care. 
_ Day: Go to it. 

Jones: Gimme the Paul Jones. 

Lucas (Who has grown mildly excited): 
Listen folks, everybody. (He plays the 
opening bars.) Formation. 

Jones (As Lucas begins to fiddle): Let 
the figgers roll. Formation. Longways 
for six couples, women in one line and 
men in the other. Hurry up there if you 
don’t want the sun to find you waiting. 
All right, Polly Day, here I go. Come 
and jine me while the dew do fall. (He 
begins to dance, bowing and scraping and 
turning to imaginary ladies around him. 
As he dances he calls the figures for his 
own partial execution. Lucas and Joshua 
pound on the ground, and old Day leans 
back and stares at the sky, his ears cocked 
as it were and drinking in the music. Jones 
shuffles, bounds, cavorts, all the while 
squealing out his commands.) Forward 
and back! Swing with your right hand !— 
(He stretches out his right hand to Polly.) 
How’re you tonight, Rosebud? Purtiest 
gal from here to the river. Hah!—Swing 
with the left hand! Hah!—How’s that my 
honeysuckle queen?—Swing with both 
hands !—How’s that?—Allemande. (As he 
turns, he fastens his eyes on Polly and 
dances his way over to her. Polly looks 
directly at Joe a moment, and then comes 
out to meet Jones’ outstretched hands. ) 

Josuvua: Go to it, Polly, we'll feed you. 

Jones: Right hand to partner, and reel. 
(He swings Polly around and around as if 
going down the line. Each time she turns 
she looks at Joe’s bowed form. Jones 
pants and blows.) Faster! Let’s get up 
some feeling here. (Shouting.) Up the 
centre. (With galop steps he drags Polly 
across the pod Joe looks up, patting 
his feet, and Polly looks back as. she 
dances. Jones gasps.) March! (He holds 
Polly closer to him as the music flies. Joe 
half rises from his seat, and Polly’s eyes 
beckon him on.) Down the centre! 

Jot (Bounding out of his chair): Tl 
do it too. (He runs up and snatches Polly 
loose from him.) 

Jones: What!—Great guns! 

Joe (His face almost white with fright): 

could—almost— 

Jones (Wiping his streaming brow): 
Le’s see you dance with her then. 

Potty (Softly to Joshua): Play as fast 
as you can. 

Joe (Following Polly}: I can’t dance— 
much-none—maybe—(Shyly)—but I'll try, 
I swear I'll try it if I hurt. 

Joxes: Hah-hah! Come on now, Ie’s 
see you show your raising. 

Mrs. Day: His father was one of the 
steppingest men there was. 

Jones: Shoe-leather couldn’t hold him. 

Mrs. Day: I danced through to the 
blood one night with him. 

Day: Pshaw, listen to her. 

(As Polly moves by Joe, he reaches out 
and timidly seizes her hands, then around 
the waist.) 

Jones: Let the music pour out! 
(Joshua and Lucas wrap themselves over 
their instruments.) Here we go! 

(Polly and Joe run up and down the 
yard, cross, bend and bow in a crude sort 
of rhythm. They shuffle a jig, they waltz 
and fox-trot together. Then, as they pro- 
ceed, they seem to find a common rhythm. 
Old Day watches them narrowly and jubi- 
lant, significantly nodding now and then to 
those around him. ) 

JosuHva: Hee-hee, Lord, Lord! 

Jones: Hooray! Hooray for you, Joe! 
Did you ever expect to see it, folkses! 

Day (Excitedly): I bet him and Polly 
pulls off something yet. (To the woman 
on the steps.) See that, Mellie? 

(Jones jumps up and stamps his hat in 
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the dirt. Joe and Polly now whirl along 
in their new crude dance.) 

Joe (His flushed face near hers): Teli 
em to play faster. 

Potty: You holding me so! 

Jor: Play on, Joshua. Tear up your 
banjo, I'll buy you another. (Softly to 
her.) All right then, and I’ll hold you! 
My God A’mighty. 

JosHvua (Finally dropping his banjo): I 
done played the skin clean off o’ my fingers. 

(Lucas gradually lets his music die down 
to a low moaning in the strings. He sits 
looking out before him as if lost to the 
scene of which he is a part. Joe suddenly 
kisses Polly with a loud smack.) 

Jones: He’s done it. (Digging his hat 
out of the dirt.) Ill swear if he ain't 
done it. 

Joe: Yeh, and I mean it. (Polly stands 
with downcast eyes.) 

Day (After an embarrassed silence): A 
fiddle’s some good adder all. 

Jones: They went to church a lot but 
that didn’t bring ’em to. 

Joe (Softly): Le’s go out walking in 
the moonshine. 

Potty: Yes. 

Jones (Singing): “Oh, when will the 
wedding supper be, umh-hunh. 


Mrs. Day: Allen, don’t start that right 
off. 
Day: Tomorrow if you say so. Go up 


to the Squair’s with the license— 

Joe (Manfully): Better in fall when 
crops are housed. 

(Polly tugs shyly at his arm and they go 
out of the yard and down the road.) 

Potty (Timidly): We're going for a 
walk, just a piece. 

Mrs. Day: Come back in a little bit. 
(She bows her head, and for no reason at 
all falls to weeping silently in her apron.) 

Jones: You'll have a fine son-in-law, 
and he'll own land. 

Lucas (Still fiddling softly): 

I walked through the trees, and I walked 
through the hills, 

And I ask you to tel! me if you can, 

You know what a rock is, you know what 
a tree is, 

But what is the soul of man? 

JosHua (Repeating in a bass voice): 
And I ask you tell me if you can—(Qutet 
comes over them and for a long while there 
is nothing to be said.) 

Day (Trying to say something): The 
young will go on and the old will go on. 


Lucas: It was made to be so. 

Jones: Great guns, right here before 
us all! 

Day: Aye. (Clearing his throat.) Bad 


weather. 

Jones (Looking out towards the moon): 
Yeh, rain. 

Day: A star close to its edge and a 
ring-around. 

JosHua: Look at them little white 
clouds. Cold like snow. 

Jones: Lonesome looking up there. 
(The moonlight bathes their lifted faces 
with its pale shine.) 

Day: Like a wide field. I’ve seen ’em 
so in March. 

Josuua: A long ways there and back. 

Day: On a night like this I rid a 
mule once to see Mellie there, and he got 
skeered of a stump and he th’owed me. 
Then he run all around me, same as folks, 
a-laughing at me. I reached me a rail and 
laid down by a bush and when he come by 
I whammed him in the burr of the ear and 
piled him—Toreckly he got up (He goes 
on telling the story. We hear him no more, 
leaving the four moonlit faces and the 
bowed figure on the step. Somewhere the 
lovers are abroad, laying their plans for 
the long, fat winter coming on.) 

Tue Enp 
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~ What Can Modern America Learn 


from Ancient Greecer 
[No. XVI and Last in “The Glory That Was Greece’’ Series] 


By Wa.tTeR R. AGARD 


Professor of Greek, Experimental College, University of Wisconsin 


We were taught hero-worship, but not 
what the heroes themselves worshipped. 
—Louis Sullivan. 


Nothing which has ever interested living 
men and women can wholly lose its vitality. 
No language they have spoken, no oracle 
beside which the¥ have hushed their voices, 
no dream which has been entertained by 
actual human minds, nothing about which 
they have ever been passionate, or ex- 
pended time and seal—Walter Pater. 





E HAVE tried to do a difficult 
thing these past months: to get a 
clear picture of life as it was lived long 
ago by. people in many ways unlike our- 
selves. However interesting this ex- 
ercise in historical imagination may 
have been, it is not compiete until we 
sum up our impressions and ask our- 
selves how valuable that total civil- 
ization is in its bearing on our own. 
When we attempt to make such an 
appraisal there are two temptations 
which must be avoided. The first 
may be called the tendency toward 
provincialism. It is easy and dan- 
gerous to assume that we in America 
today can afford to disregard any 
experience from the past; such com- 
placency would be on a par with be- 
lieving that we are culturally self- 
sufficient and have nothing to learn 
from our contemporary neighbors. 
The second tendency, equally easy 
and dangerous, is that of indiscrim- 
inate praise. To respect the Greeks 
for what they did in the early 
stages of our European culture is 
just; but there is little virtue in 
hero worship unless we appropriate 
for ourselves the permanent values 
realized by those whom we admire. 
What shall we find, then, after a 
candid and critical survey of that civi- 
lization, worth weaving into the texture 
of our own lives? We must acknowl- 
edge at once that in many respects we 
shall receive little or no help from the 
Greeks. In scientific achievement, both 
theoretical and practical, we have ad- 
vanced far beyond their modest begin- 
nings. Economically we live in a richer 
and vastly more complicated world. Our 
problems of international relations were 
hardly dreamed of then. Our legal sys- 
tem is based on different premises, and 
employs a *much more intricate tech- 
nique. Many of our ethical standards 
and religious beliefs have come from 
non-Hellenic sources. It would be 


foolish to apply generally to the prob- 
lems of a society like ours the simple 
solutions reached by the Greeks. 

Yet in certain respects even their 
accomplishments still abide to set stand- 
ards which we have not outgrown. Here 
we must make a distinction between 
science, which proceeds by steady ac- 
cumulation of data so that the knowl- 
edge of any period is soon outdated, 
and those intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral values which, once created, re- 
main more than mere stepping-stones to 
our future progress. The music of 


ers instruct us less by what they have 
accomplished than by what they are; 
they ask us, not to copy their particu- 
lar achievements, but to approach our 
own problems with their attitude. Here 
it is, I think, that we may profit most 
from our study of the Greeks. Living 
in a world very different from theirs, 
we shall find their solutions obviously 
inadequate; but their spirit does not 
suffer from any such limitation of space 
and time. In three ways especially 
we shall find the Greeks worthy to be 
our teachers today. 

First, in their respect for reason. 








A Year of Greece 


ITH this concluding article 

applying the lessons of our 
study of Greek civilization to life in 
modern industrial America, the bril- 
liant series by Professor Agard on 
“The Glory That Was Greece’ comes 
toanend. Itisintended to make the 
articles available in collected form 
within the near future. Teachers 
and students who have made use of 
this project during the past year and 
who would like to have the series in 
convenient form for future use, are 
urged to fill out the coupon on page 
10. Any suggestions, questions, or 
criticisms on the articles should be 
addressed to Prof. Walter R. Agard, 
Experimental College, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., or to the 
Managing Editor of The Scholastic, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


No people have had greater curiosity, 
honesty and courage in trying to deal 
with the world in terms of a critical 
and comprehensive philosophy of 
life. More than most men they had 
faith in the human mind to control 
its own destiny, refusing to subordi- 
nate it to custom or inherited dogma. 
Good conduct, they held, was con- 
duct that could be justified on rea- 
sonable grounds; the only man truly 
happy is one who understands him- 
self and his environment. Certainly 
this is an attitude the need of which 
we have not outgrown. Specializa- 
tion has made many of us mere cogs 
in the machinery of a routine life 
which we do not try to visualize as 
a whole; popular prejudice and emo- 
tion-arousing slogans rule people 
who are too busy or to afraid to 
think for themselves. We say that 
we live in a scientific age, but how 





many of us are genuinely scientific 





Beethoven, the painting of Leonardo, 
the philosophy of Kant, the religion of 
Jesus, have not been superseded ; neither 
have the sculpture of Phidias, the 
architecture of Ictinus, the poems of 
Homer and Sappho, the plays of 
Sophocles, the ethics of Epictetus, the 
philosophy of Plato. They are able to 
inspire and delight us today; their value 
will last as long as men react to life 
sensitively and profoundly. They are 
part of our human inheritance, rich and 
beautiful possessions which serve to 
broaden the spiritual horizon of all men 
who come into contact with them. 

But if we are to appreciate all that 
they have to give we must penetrate 
beyond the outward form to capture the 
spirit of their creators. All great teach- 


in spirit? Do we try to find all the 
facts and examine them eagerly and 
dispassionately before we decide how to 
act toward ourselves and our fellows? 
Do we prefer to do our own thinking or 
are we content conveniently to accept 
the opinions of others? Until we learn 
this lesson of intellectual curiosity and 
integrity we may still go to school to 
the Greeks. 

Second, in their devotion to beauty. 
How sensitive are we to the natural 
beauty of the world about us and to the 
creations of our poets and artists? Do 
we have eyes to see the buildings which 
our architects are designing, ears to 
hear great music, emotions that thrill 
to harmonious and well-ordered con- 
duct? Are we not living rather in a 
welter of things, with appetites that are 
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crude and jaded? Here, too, we may 
learn from the Greeks to live “with 
senses all alert.” Not only in their art 
but in all their living they distrusted 
mere quantity, and developed sensitive- 
ness to proportion and balance. Be- 
longing to a more limited world than 
ours, they reduced it to order and 
symmetry. The challenge to us, with 
our infinitely greater resources, is to 
control them with similar discrimina- 
tion and good taste, and shape the chaos 
of our experience into forms of spirit- 
ual significance. 

Third, in their social seriousness. 
Whatever we may think of some of 
their standards of conduct, we must 
admire their respect for healthy bodies 
and their devotion to the public wel- 
fare. They realized that enduring in- 
dividual happiness can only be attained 
in a happy and healthy community. The 
neurotic and the anti-social individualist 
won no sympathy from men so sane and 
socially-minded. Here again we may 
learn from them this higher patriotism. 

It may be said that these are hope- 
lessly general lessons ; that to be reason- 
able, sensitive and cooperative are qual- 
ities easy to talk about but difficult to 
realize; and that the Greeks were by 
no means as successful in them as we 
like to imagine. All this is true. At- 
titudes are intangible things, and the 
best of teachers fail to be all that they 
would. But attitudes are, none the less, 
the most important things in life. The 
Greeks as a people aimed high, and suc- 
ceeded remarkably well, considering 
their limitations. We, with our greater 
opportunity, may hope to succeed better ; 
but we owe them the debt of showing 
us some of the best roads to follow. 


Projects 

1. For the final chapter of your regional 
study of Athens, write an appraisal of 
the Greek view of life from the stand- 
point of what you believe a civilization 
should 

2. Begin work during the summer on 
a regional study of your own town or city, 
under the héadings we have used in study- 
ing Athens. Read Middletown and Amer- 
ica Comes of Age for suggestions. Con- 
sult historical records in your city library. 
Get first-hand interviews, if possible, with 
leaders in the life of your locality. Criticize 
the institutions of which you are a part 
and which control your life: economic, 
political, artistic, scientific, religious. Ask 
yourself how you would change them if 
you could, 


Reading List 
The most important books are starred. 
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fluence. Yale University Press, 1917. 
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Greece. Tilus. by the authors. Putnam, 1930. 
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I’m A Fool 


(Continued from page 4) 


Marietta Fair and our boss Harry was 
gone home. 

And so everyone was gone to the fair 
but just this one nigger and he took us 
all through Mr. Mathers’ swell house and 
tapped a bottle of wine Mr. Mathers had 
hid in his bedroom, back in a closet, with- 
out his wife knowing, and he showed us 
this Ahem horse. Burt was always stuck 
on being a driver but he didn’t have much 
chance to get to the top; being a nigger, 
and he and the other nigger gulped that 
whole bottie of wine and Burt got a little 
lit up. 

So the nigger let Burt take this About 
Ben Ahem and step him a mile in a track 
Mr. Mathers had all to himself, right 
there on the farm. And Mr. Mathers had 
one child, a daughter, kinda sick and not 
very good looking, and she came home and 
we had to hustle and get About Ben 
Ahem stuck back in the barn. 

I’m only telling you to get everything 
straight. At Sandusky, that afternoon I 
was at the fair, this young fellow with 
the two girls was fussed, being with the 
girls and losing his bet. You know how a 
fellow is that way. One of them was his 
girl and the other his sister. I had figured 
that out. 

“Gee whizz,” I says to myself, “I’m 
going to give him the dope.” 

He was mighty nice when I touched 
him on the shoulder. He and the girls 
were nice to me right from the start and 
clear to the end. I’m not blaming them. 

And so he leaned back and I give him 
the dope on About Ben Ahem. “Don’t bet 
a cent on this first heat because he'll go 
like an oxen hitched to a plow, but when 
the first heat is over go right down and 
lay on your pile.” That’s what I told him. 

Well, I never saw a fellow treat any one 
sweller. There was a fat man sitting be- 
side the little girl, that had looked at me 
twice by this time, and I at her, and both 
blushing, and what did he do but have the 
nerve to turn and ask the fat man to get up 
and change places with me so I could set 
with his crowd. 

Gee whizz, craps amighty. There I was. 
What a chump I was to go and get gay 
up there in the West House bar, and just 
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because that dude was standing there with 
a cane and that kind of a necktie on, to 
go and get all balled up and drink that 
whiskey, just to show off. 

Of course she would know, me setting 
right beside her and letting her smell of 
my breath. I could have kicked myself 
right down out of that grand stand all 
around that race track and made a faster 
record than most of the skates of horses 
they had there that year. 

Because that girl wasn’t any mutt of a 
girl. What wouldn't I have give right then 
for a stick of chewing gum to chew, or 
a lozenger, or some liquorice, or most any- 
thing. I was glad I had those twenty-five 
cent cigars in my pocket and right away 
I give that fellow one and lit one myself. 
Then that fat man got up and we changed 
places and there I was, plunked right down 
beside her. 

They introduced themselves and the fel- 
low’s best girl, he had with him, was named 
Miss Elinor Woodbury, and her father was 
a manufacturer of barrels from a place 
called Tiffin, Ohio. And the fellow him- 
self was named Wilbur Wessen and his 
sister was Miss Lucy Wessen. 

I suppose it was their having such swell 
names got me off my trolley. A fellow, 
just because he has been a swipe with a 
race horse, and works taking care of horses 
for a man in the teaming, delivery, and 
storage business, isn’t any better or worse 
than any one else. I’ve often thought that, 
and said it too. 

But you know how a fellow is. There’s 
something in that kind of nice clothes and 
the kind of nice eyes she had, and the way 
she had looked at me, awhile before, over 
her brother’s shoulder, and me _ looking 
back at her, and both of us blushing. 

I couldn’t show her up for a_ boob, 
could I? 

I made a fool of myself, that’s what I 
did. I said my name was Walter Mathers 
of Marietta, Ohio, and then I told all three 
of them the smashingest lie you ever 
heard. What I said was that my father 
owned the horse About Ben Ahem and 
that he had let him out to this Bob French 
for racing purposes, because our family 
was proud and had never gone into racing 
that way, in our own name, I mean. Then 
I had got started and they were all lean- 
ing over and listening, and Miss Lucy Wes- 
sen’s eyes were shining, and I went the 
whole hog. 

I told about our place down at Marietta, 
and about the big stables and the grand 
brick house we had on a hill, up above the 
Ohio River, but I knew enough not to 
do it in no bragging way. What I did 
was to start things and then let them drag 
the rest out of me. I acted just as re- 
luctant to tefl-as I could. Our family 
hasn’t got any barrel factory, and since 
I’ve known us, we’ve always been pretty 
poor, but not asking anything of any one 
at that, and my grandfather, over in 
Wales—but never mind that. 

We set there talking like we had known 
each other or years and years, and I went 
and told them that my father had been ex- 
pecting maybe this Bob French wasn’t on 
the square, and had sent me up to San- 
dusky on the sly to find out what I could. 

And I bluffed it through I had found 
out all about the 2.18 pace, in which About 
Ben Ahem was to start. 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Get Out Your Racquets, Girls! 


By Mrs. HazEL HotcHKiss WIGHTMAN 


ETWEEN the ages of 14 and 18, 

and particularly in the middle 
years of this period in a girl’s life, 
lawn tennis offers a physical outlet that 
is unsurpassed by any other athletic 
activity. When a girl is 16 or 17 she 
needs some sort of exercise to occupy 
her attention and I think I am right in 
saying that tennis is one of the finest 
activities she can take up in athletics 
without developing the feeling that she 
is a tomboy. 

In recent years the junior tennis 
movement in New England has been 
well sustained. Competition is the life 
blood of any sport and we have striven 
in Boston to provide tournaments to 
keep the children interested. After all, 
if interest is lacking, no sport can hold 
its place, and the foundation upon 
which to build interest is a sound mas- 
tery of the game. That is why I have 
felt that older tennis players can do 
something worth while for their fa- 
vorite sport by developing young com- 
petitors. 

The foundation upon which this in- 
terest must be built is balance of body 
and mind, and in order to lay this foun- 
dation the element of fun must be para- 
mount. For instance, if the teacher 
simply goes through motions and does 
not arrest the attention of the pupil, 
the primary object is defeated. It has 
been my experience that rallying can be 
indulged in from the very outset, for 
the thrill of hitting the ball instills a 
love for the game which removes the 
drudgery of practice. 

One method which has proved satis- 
factory is to take three girls and rotate 
them on a series of rallies. If this prac- 
tice is to be held on an indoor gymna- 
sium floor, it is a good plan to have the 
group of four—the teacher and the 
three pupils—form a large quadrangle 
with the four persons about as far 
apart as the four corners of a tennis 
court. The rally is started with the 
teacher hitting the ball from one corner 
to the opposite corner. The pupil ral- 
lies, trying to keep the ball in play, 
while the other pupils observe. Isn’t this 
something like “batting practice” in 
baseball ? 


Ten minutes with each pupil affords’ 


ample time for concentration and ob- 
servation by bystanders, and then the 
players rotate to other stations. This 
method inserts an element of competi- 
tion which spurs the pupils to great 
effort, making each girl try to outdo the 
other in the matter of sustained rally- 
ing. Few such lessons are required be- 
fore concentration is easily possible and 


as told to George C. Carens 


then follows the actual play to test out 
the value of the practice. 

It is useless to think that lawn tennis 
can be mastered without a great dea! of 
practice, but the fact that the game will 








The Queen Mother of Tennis 


EADERS of The Scholastic, and 

especially those interested in tennis, 
are fortunate this week in the opportunity 
to read words of advice from Mrs. George 
Wightman. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Mrs. 
Wightman has exerted a greater influence 
on the development of tennis for girls and 
women in this country than any other per- 
son. 

In competitive play, she has been one of 
the outstanding stars of the sport. Back 
in 1909, 1910 and 1911, as Miss Hazel 
Hotchkiss of California, she won the na- 
tional women’s singles championship. 


Again in 1919, as Mrs. George W. Wight- ° 


man, she won the national title. In wom- 
en’s doubles, in mixed doubles and in 
indoor play, she has captured numerous 
other national championships, her total of 
national victories to date reaching more 
than thirty. In internationl play as well, 
Mrs. Wightman has been a ieader and she 
is as well known on the English courts 
of Wimbledon and elsewhere as in_ this 
country. 

Mrs. Wightman’s’ interest in interna- 
tional tennis was reflected a few years ago 
when she presented the now famous 
Wightman Cup for international team play 
in tennis between the women stars of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

But it is in the laudable work of teach- 
ing the sport to younger players that Mrs. 
Wightman’s influence has been most widely 
felt in tennis. Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, 
probably the greatest woman tennis player 
in history, owes much of the development 
of her game to Mrs. Wightman. At the 
Longwood Cricket Club in Boston, which 
is now Mrs. Wightman’s home club, some 
of the finest youthful prospects owe the 
soundness of their game to the aid of Mrs. 
Wightman. It is on this latter phase of 
tennis, the development of younger players, 
that Mrs. Wightman speaks to the Scho- 
lastic family. 

Mr. George C. Carens, who has collab- 
orated with Mrs. Wightman on the article, 
is the tennis editor of the Boston Evening 
Transcript and one of the most widely 
read tennis and amateur sports critics in 
the country. 

“Bos” Harron, 


Scholastic Sports Editor. 








pay such great dividends in pleasure 
and enjoyment to those who can master 
it makes the effort well worth while. 

I have seen timid little girls who 
hardly spoke above a whisper gain a 
measure of self-confidence, poise and 
control that has been simply amazing. 
Conversely, girls who are inclined to 
be a little forward have profited from 
the lessons that tennis can teach. Good 
sportsmanship is a prime essential and 


it has been my experience that nearly 
every girl can learn to take the bitter 
with the sweet in tennis competition. 
Parents have said to me: “My goodness, 
what have you done to Ethel? She 
seems a different girl since she has 
been practicing tennis with you.” My 
reply has been that Ethel, or Mary, or 
Muriel can gain important lessons by 
submitting to the demands of rigorous 
practice. 

Nor is this fame beyond the financial 
reach of any schoolgirl. We all know 
the story of the boys who approached 
General Gage when they were stopped 
from coasting on the Boston Common. 
They wanted to coast and they cut 
through the red tape of British restric- 
tions by direct appeal to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. That is a lesson 
American schoolgirls might well take to 
heart, particularly if they are not in a 
position to purchase their own tennis 
equipment. How many school athletic 
treasuries are so barren today that they 
could not provide a few tennis racquets 
for girls who find the game appealing? 
Few, I venture to say. 

At one of the greater Boston high 
schools there are three dozen racquets 
provided by the Athletic Association for 
the girls and these are not only care- 
fully preserved, but they are also of a 
quality that makes for rapid progress. 
Nearly all our towns and cities have 
public tennis courts, and if the interest 
warrants, the girls will find that an ap- 
peal to the authorities will enable them 
to start playing the game. Every girl 
should, therefore, feel that she has a 
chance to play tennis. The fun and ex- 
ercise to be gained will compensate her 
for any effort required to gain recogni- 
tion from proper authorities. 

One of the best features of tennis is 
that one does not have to play superla- 
tively well to enjoy it. While strokes 
are being mastered, while tactics are 
still a dream, during those periods when 
it is hard to concentrate, hard to antici- 
pate, and hard to make the feet obey the 
mind, it is still possible to derive much 
pleasure from matches with players 
who are facing similar problems. And 
when the problems become simpler 
through actual practice and through 
observation of players with tournament 
experience, this pleasure increases in 
corresponding measure. 

I have often been asked about girls’ 
tennis clothing. The simplest answer to 
that question is to follow the example 
set by Helen Wills, now Mrs. Moody. 
She wore simple white cotton dresses 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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“I Want a Book—” 





The Scholastic 


By May Lamberton Becker, Scholastic Book Editor 


Under this head Mrs. Becker will answer, once 
a month, questions of any sort on books and read- 
ing for young people. Not all queries can be 
published, but every one will receive a personal 
answer, either through this column or by mail. 
Neep your letters short and to the point, and 
address them as follows: Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker, Book Editor, The Scholastic, 114 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York City. 


Detective Stories 

ss HAT do you consider the best mys- 

tery story that has been published 
lately?” asks E. F., and I take her letter 
first because it gives me a chance to answer 
at least fifty others as well, who ask me 
in one way or another what I think about 
detective fiction and its effect on a taste 
for good literature. 

For detective fiction is in a class all by 
itself; it should not be judged by the 
standards that apply to novels that are 
literature; this you must keep fairly in 
mind if you are to get any good out of it 
beyond the excitement of the moment. A 
good mystery story is (or can be) an in- 
tellectual exercise, something like a cross- 
word puzzle or a problem in algebra, 
where A and B, as Stephen Leacock so 
deliciously described in The Scholastic re- 
cently, set out to dig a cellar or run a 
race. It won’t help you in that problem, 
will it, to know that A has red hair and 
B is a Presbyterian? Neither need you 
know, in a detective story, those many 
traits and habits, little and great, that 
make a well-rounded character and appear 
in the course of a full-length novel of the 
better sort; all you need to know about 
these detective-story people is how they 
affect the problem that you have to solve. 
G. K. Chesterton said once in my hearing, 
“When I read a detective story, what I 
want to know is who killed the Duchess?” 
And everything in the story should lead 
you to that point, but very skillfully, taking 
you up as many blind alleys as possible, 
so as to make the process more fascinat- 
ing. A really fine detective story need not 
have exciting features like bandits or pearl 
fishery or secret societies—the excitement 
should be in working out the plot. If you 
do haye secret societies and bandits, you 
have an Oppenheim adventure story or an 
Edgar Wallace yarn, quite different de- 
partments of romance. But a real detec- 
tive story is fascinating without any extras 
like that. For instance—and here we come 
to the answer to E. F.’s question—I think 
The Door, by Mary Roberts Rinehart, is 
the best detective story not only of this 
year, but since The Green Murder Case, 
and I rather think it is even better than 
that. For here is a mystery so well sus- 
tained that even an old hand like me did 
not guess it till literally the last page. Yet 
if you go over it again and pick up the 
hints you have had, you will see that noth- 
ing was really concealed or misstated: 
everything was in sight, only you did not 
see it. 

But I hope you will take from me a seri- 
ous word of warning, one that I take my- 
self. Don’t let the detective story habit get 
control of your reading, for if it does, any 
other kind of story (including the best 
and most beautiful novels) will seem slow 


and dull. Life is really not a bit like 
detective stories, you know; even the life 
of a detective. I once asked a famous de- 
tective, if he ever read them, and he said 
yes, indeed he did, to take his mind off his 
business! If anyone really went to work 
on a crime like Philo Vance or Mr. For- 
tune, the police force would have a fit. 
3ut that has nothing to do with the excel- 
lence of these books, both as exercise and 
as entertainment—up to a certain point. 
That point has been reached when you 
find that you are reading nothing but de- 
tective stories—and you soon will, if you 
don’t look out. I wish, for your own sakes, 





Mrs. Becker’s Recommen- 
dations in This Issue Include 

At Midnight, by Louise P. Hauck (Bobbs- 
Merrill}. 

Berkshire Mystery, The, by G. D. H. 
and M. Cole (Brewer & Warren). 
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In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their 
names and enclosing the retail price of the 
book listed here. We will see that you 
are supplied. 
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that you would join me in my own rule, 
which is to read three other books for 
every mystery story. Then you protect 
yourself against the danger of judging reg- 
ular novels by the standards of detective 
fiction, which are, as we have seen, quite 
different. 

When my daughter was some twelve 
years old, we came out of an afternoon 
movie just as a fire-engine was rushing 
down the street. She looked after it a 
moment and then said, emphatically, “I’m 
not going to any more movies for awhile. 
That fire-engine seemed to me to be just 
crawling along. There’s something wrong 
about anything that makes everything else 
seem too slow.” Now, perhaps you see 
why it is that I respect what young people 
think; it is because I have listened and 


paid attention to what some young people 
say; and this: time I think you will agree, 
when you think it over, that it was worth 
passing on to other young people. 


The Technique of Mystery 
IVO boys in states far apart are pre- 
paring papers on the technique of the 
mystery story, and ask me if there is a book 
on the subject. There is one called The 
Technique of the Mystery Story, by Caro- 
lyn Wells, that may be in your school li- 
brary or at least in the public library in an 
earlier edition; the revised form has just 
appeared. However, a very good survey 
of the whole subject is made not in a book» 
by itself but as the preface of a large col- 
lection of mystery stories, The Omnibus of 
Crime, edited by Dorothy Sayers, who 
wrote this scholarly foreword. Indeed 
you can hardly call it a “word,” for it is 
a thorough setting-out of the mystery 
novel, historically and scientifically, Miss 
Sayers being a most erudite lady as well as 
a good mystery writer on her own account. 
“S. S. Van Dine” is the editor of another 
large collection, The Great Detective 
Stories, under his own name, Willard 
Huntingdon Wright; his preface was the 
best study of the technique of this type 
until Miss Sayers’ appeared, and his book 
may well be added to any public library. 
Publishers are now bringing out “mys- 
teries” especially for younger readers: At 
Midnight, by Louise Platt Hauck, is an 
extellent one, whose scene is laid in a 
mountain cabin in the Rockies. Judy oy 
the Whale Gates, by Elizabeth Burrows, 
is of the adventure-mystery type, very ex- 
citing, taking place in the Aleutian Archi- 
pelago. Even Sara, by Gladys Blake, takes 
place in Washington, D. C., during the ad- 
ministration of Monroe, and the heroine is 
mixed up in the Monroe Doctrine; her 
name comes from the family habit of using 
her as a sort of tag; “Even Sara knows 
that,” for instance. The Berkshire Mys- 
tery, by G. D. H. and M. Cole, is not es- 
pecially for younger readers, but will suit 
those who do not like bloodshed in mys- 
teries; this has really amusing talk all the 
way along. I have already mentioned sev- 
eral mystery stories in this column. 


Plays for Young People 

E A. asks for plays that can be given 

e by young people. No to go far into 
this subject—which would take too much 
space—there is a new volume that I have 
found well suited to school use, Typical 
Plays for Young People, edited by Web- 
ber and Webster. Some of these are one- 


‘act and some full-length; the same editors 


have published One-Act Plays and Short 
Plays for Young People, which have been 
widely used. Many of the committees in 
charge of giving plays write to Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New York, 
for his catalogs and choose from those, and 
in the excellent handbook called How to 
Produce Amateur Plays, by Barrett Clark, 
there are descriptive lists of all kinds, as 
well as good general advice. 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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Samuel Hoffenstein 


HEN Samuel Hoffenstein’s 
Poems in Praise of Practically 
Nothing was published in 1928, Dorothy 
Parker was moved to exclaim, “Were 
I to be cast on a desert island there 
would be the book I should wish to have 
with me.” And if monotony is the curse 
of a desert island, a modern Robinson 
Crusoe would find in Hoffenstein a mix- 
ture of gaiety and gravity, of sense and 
nonsense, of sweetness and bitterness, 
cynicism and sentiment to divert him. 
Samuel Hoffenstein is a native of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. After graduation 
from Lafayette College he was principal 
of the North Main Street School in 
Wilkes-Barre until, as a member of the 
staff of the local Times-Leader, he en- 
tered the field of journalism. In 1922 
he became associated with the New 
York Evening Sun and for several years 
wrote its dramatic criticisms under the 
name of the Playgoer. Later for the 
New York Herald-Tribune he wrote a 
column called The Dome. More re- 
cently he has become publicity director 
for the A. H. Woods Theatrical Pro- 
ductions. 

To Hoffenstein who looks at life with 
the detachment of an alien, “strange 
among strangers,” none of our loyalties 
is sacred; and so sharp is the edge of 
his word, that if he strikes at one of 
yours, look out! 

The first two poems printed below 
are in his lighter vein; they are taken 
from “A Garden of Verses for the Lit- 
tle One Including Orphans and Step- 
children, and Their Parents and Guard- 
ians Also,” contained in Poems in Praise 
of Practically Nothing. Aubade (Dawn) 
and Crepe on the Door are taken from 
Year In, You’re Out, his latest volume 
of verse. All of them are printed here 
by the generous permission of the pub- 
lisher, Horace Liveright. 





Lullaby 


Sleep, my little baby, sleep; 
You'll have cause enough to weep— 
Slumber is a precious boon; 

You'll be getting measles soon; 
Mumps will claim you for their own; 
Croup will change your infant tone. 
Sleep, my little darling, sleep, 

’Ere your first bicuspids peep 
rhrough your rosy little gums, 

And the envious colic comes. 

Oh, the trouble Time will ladle 

On your happy .baby cradle 

Very shortly from the deep; 

So, be wise, my lamb, and sleep. 


The Bird 


I love to hear the little bird 
Into song by morning stirred, 

Provided that he doesn’t sing 

Before my own awakening. 

A bird that wakes a fellow up 
Should have been a buttercup. 


Aubade: New York 


Now’ Morning, blue and golden, falls 
On Bloch and Finkel Overalls; 
Incarnadines with bold advance 

The front of Blaustein’s Kiddie Pants, 
And stoops to sample with a kiss 

The truth of Cleanos Dentifrice. 

Then, tripping smartly on her way 

In crepe that rustles Paul Poiret, 

Her lovely mouth all redolent 

Of Listerine and Pepsodent, 

Her hair in wavelets that evince 

The Art of Louis, Cat and Quince, 

At last her Onyx footfalls come 

To Lucky Strike and Wrigley’s Gum, 
Where pausing, half prepared to swoon, 
She wishes it were never noon. 


Sweet Morning, ere you yield the boon 

Of heaven to the afternoon, 

Oh, let me envy from the ground 

The sights of your celestial round! 

How pleasant from your height of East 
Your eyes on such delight to feast; . 

To learn that Lifebuoy floats and laves; 
That tubes of Forhan’s hourly strive 

To add more fun and make it five; 

That beards are never what they seem 

To hopeful Colgate’s Shaving Cream; 
That men will gladly suffer much 

And more, for Skins They Love to Touch; 
That Zoolac is no vulgar milk; 

That Moon-Glo has become a silk; 

That Gloria Swanson, shining far, 

Is still your sister, and a star! 


Sweet Morning, wandering in Thibet, 

Can you forget, can you forget? 

Do you, unmindful, never stop 

To weep regret for Autostrop, 

Or seek among some crag of Alp 

Ed. Pinaud in a tourist-scalp? 

Or when your orient sandals brave 

The Cashmere wild, the Caspian wave, 

Do you not yearn to lay your heart 

On Roxy’s Synagogue of Art? 

Where, by the lone and febrile Nile, 

Do jolly natives walk a mile 

Through sands more dread than northern 
mud 

To see the camel chew his cud, 

Or where dare palm and olive hope 

To mate and conquer while there’s soap? 


Dear Morning in our western night, 
I see your golden car alight 

On a pagoda roof, below 

The cherry’s fragrant spring of snow, 
Because Uneeda Biscuit so, 

And thus refreshed, dream longingly 
Of that tall city by the sea 

Where sons of Halitosis fight 

The spectral battle day and night, 
And having struggled, having won, 
Climb to their places in the sun. 


Crepe on the Door 


The dead they sleep a long, long sleep ; 
The dead they rest, and their rest is deep; 
The dead have peace, but the living weep. 





SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


The moonlight sleeps like a silver lake. . 

The dead they know nor pain nor ache ; : 

The living watch, and their hearts they 
break. 


The night stands mute at the shuttered 


| eae i 
The dead shall need no prayers again, 
But the living cry unto God in vain. 


The wind goes by with a weary moan. . 

The dead lie stark and still as stone, : 

But the hearts of the living cry for their 
own, 


The candles gleam where the pale dead 
sleep. . 

The dead they rest, and their rest is deep; 

The dead have peace, but the living weep. 


The dead they sleep—and soft is their bed. 
Oh, why do the living weep for the dead? 
And why not weep for themselves instead ? 








Get Out Your Racquets 

(Concluded from page 11) 
when she first came East in pigtails and 
she still wears them now that she is 
champion of two hemispheres. It is 
quite apparent that the simpler the dress 
the less the player will be disturbed by 
it and this is a factor which aids con- 
centration. 

We really owe it to our young girls 
to provide them with an opportunity 
for healthful exercise, particularly in 
this age and time. Tennis is the ideal 
game for girls and I feel certain that 
school athletic administrators will be on 
the right track if they encourage the 
participation of their feminine pupils 
in an exercise that is healthy and wise 
without being too arduous. 

The last bit of advice which I would 
leave with the girls themselves is to be 
a good sport at all times. Only one side 
can win, and if defeat is a girl’s por- 
tion, she should remember that winning 
or losing is not paramount, but how she 
played the game and how much fun 
she got out of it. 
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Rosert BRIDGES 


Death of the Laureate 

R. ROBERT SEYMOUR 

BRIDGES, poet laureate of 
England, died at his home, Chiswell, 
Boar’s Hill, Oxford, on April 20, at 
the age of 85, five months after the 
publication of The Testament of 
Beauty, his final comment upon life, 
his literary “Hail and Farewell.” 

And one gets the sense of serenity 

which he must have achieved, the 
revelation of beauty which must have 
come to him in the perspective of 
years, from the opening passage of 
the first of the four books of The 
Testament of Beauty: 


“*Twas late in my journey, when I had clomb to 
where 

the path was narrowing and the company few, 

a glow of childlike wonder enthral’d me, as if my 
sense 

had come to a new birth purified, my mind enrapt 

re-awakening to a fresh initiation of life, 

with like surprise of joy as any man may know 

who rambling wide hath turned, resting on some 
hill-top 

to view the plain he has left, and see’th it now 
outspread 

mapp’d at his feet a landscape so by beauty 
estranged 

he scarce will ken familiar haunts, nor his own 
home, 

maybe, where far it lieth small as a faded 
thought.” 


Robert Bridges was born in the 
Isle of Thanet, October 25, 1844. He 
was educated at Eton and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and after- 
wards studied medicine at St. Barth- 
olomew’s. In 1882 when he decided 
to give up medicine he was consult- 
ing physician at the Children’s Hos- 
pital, London. In 1885 he published 
Nero, a historical tragedy, in 1890 
a group of plays based upon Greek 
myths, and in the same year his 
lyrics collected in a volume called 
Shorter Poems. 

In 1913, after the death of Alfred 
Austin there was much speculation 
as to who should succeed Austin as 
Poet Laureate. Kipling, Austin 
Dobson, William Watson, Masefield, 
Yeats, and Stephen Philips were all 
suggested, when Herbert Asquith ap- 
pointed Robert Bridges, the “dark 
horse” of the race. 





Japanese Girls Say 
“Thank You” 


HE visitors to Washington 

during cherry blossom time this 
year included five Japanese girls, 
messengers of good-will from the 
Flowery Kingdom. They came to 
this country under the auspices of 
the Jiji Shimp, a Tokio newspaper, 
to thank our people for the financial 
and other aid extended to Tokio and 
Yokohama during the earthquake 
catastrophe of 1923. At that time the 
American Red Cross contributed $8,- 
000,000 to the relief of the stricken 
cities. 

The girls left Yokohama on March 
18 and have visited Honolulu, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Northampton. In 
all the cities visited they received 
courtesies from the American Red 
Cross. In Washington they called 
on President Hoover and on Judge 
John Barton Payne, Chairman of the 
American Red Cross, and spoke over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
In New York they called upon 
Mayor Walker at the City Hall, on 
Cardinal Hayes, and Commander 
Evangeline Booth of the Salvation 
Army. When they visited the Rocke- 
feller Foundation they were received 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Several 
luncheons and teas were given in 
their honor by Japanese and Oriental 
Societies. In Northampton they 
visited former President Coolidge. 

The Japanese girls were selected 
from among hundreds of candidates 
by a committee of prominent Japa- 
nese men and women, including 
Prince Iyesato Tokugama, President 
of the House of Peers and chief 
delegate to the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference. 

The expression of gratitude on the 
part of Japan through these girls is 
welcomed by the American people 
both for itself and because of the 
contribution which its makes to the 
cause of international understanding 
and good-will, especially important 
in this period of naval disarmament 
negotiations. 
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Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh snapped at the 
start of their record-breaking hop. 


Distance Still Shrinks 

INDY is still the greatest of all 

flyers! The brilliant young 
Colonel and his bride (the former 
Anne Morrow) established a new 
record for transcontinental flight at 
11:11 p. m., April 21, when they 
landed their Lockhead Sirius plane 
at Roosevelt Field, L. I., 14 hours 
and 45 minutes after they had taken 
off from Grand Central Airport, 
Glendale, Cal. This was more than 
three hours faster than the existing 
record of Capt. Frank M. Hawks. 

At 5:26 a. m. Pacific time (8:26 N. 
Y. time) in the presence of about 75 
people, the Lindberghs, clad in 
electrically heated suits, climbed into 
their monoplane at Glendale. For 
equipment they carried two baskets 
of lunch, two parachutes, a sealed 
barometer, a chart, an aviation sex- 
tant, oil, and 400 gallons of gasoline. 
Mrs. Lindbergh in the rear cockpit 
acted as assistant pilot and as navi- 
gator, using the sextant for measure- 
ment by the stars. 

Heading eastward toward the San 
Gabriel Mountains, they disappeared 
from view and were not seen again 
until they swooped down upon 
Wichita, Kan., at 3:20 p. m. There 
they took on 245 gallons of gasoline 
and 14 gallons of oil, and were off 
again in twenty minutes to disappear 
once more above the heights of 
human visibility until they dropped 
down upon the white runway of 
Roosevelt Field to the cheers of a 
wild crowd. 

They had maintained an average 
speed of 180 miles per hour and an 
altitude of 10,000 to 20,000 feet. The 
trip was undertaken by Lindbergh in 
his own plane to prove to himself 
that an express plane service can be 
run on faster schedule in the rarified 
heights above the storm zone and 
where air resistance is at a minimum. 
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Fighting the Columbus fire where the cell 
blocks were of old-fashioned brick con- 
struction, 


The Horror at Columbus 
HE State of Ohio, following in 

’ the wake of New York, Colo- 
rado, and others, is investigating the 
causes of the disastrous fire in its 
state penitentiary at Columbus which 
wiped out the lives of 321 prisoners 
on the evening of Easter Monday, 
April 21. It is moreover, attempting 
to fix the responsibility for an appar- 
ent delay in releasing prisoners from 
the burning cell-blocks where they 
were locked in for the night. The 
testimony of the officials and guards 
of the prison is conflicting, and the 
fact that the fire occurred at about 
the time when the day and night 
guards change adds to the difficulty. 
The blaze is believed to have been 
set by desperate prisoners to cover 
an attempted escape. 

Through the muddle, however, the 
suspicion dawns that officers of the 
prison were not governed first by 
considerations of humanity. Warden 
P. E. Thomas delegated authority 
within the prison walls to his chief 
deputy, while he stationed himself 
outside the prison to prevent escapes. 
The men locked in the cells sur- 
rounded by flames were convicts first 
and human beings last. Five days 
after the disaster the prisoners were 
still rebellious and were demanding 
the resignation of the Warden. 

Although the State may not suc- 
ceed in placing responsibility upon 
individuals for unnecessary loss of 
life, it cannot overlook its own re- 
sponsibility in countenancing the 
conditions of overcrowding and in- 
adequate provision for fire which 
existed in the penitentiary. It was 
built to hold 1500 prisoners and it 
housed 4300. In 1929 the National 
Society of Penal Information in its 
Handbook of American Prisons 
made the following report on the 
Ohio State Penitentiary: 

“The ancient plant at the State Peni- 


tentiary in Columbus, one of the largest 
prisons in the country, suffers from over- 





President Hoover speaking over a tele- 
. vision "phone. 


Face-to-Face Telephoning 
HE American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company gave a demonstra- 
tion of two-way television last month. 
A face-to-face telephone conversation 
was carried on between the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and the Telephone 
Building. Although the demonstration 
was made in New York, it will un- 
doubtedly one day be made across the 
continent for it is the terminal apparatus 
which presents the greatest complica- 
tions in television. If the transmission 
is made over wires, especially if the 
wires are enclosed in cables, the trouble 
arising from static and interference is 
at a minimum. It is for this reason that 
wire channels are better adapted to tele- 
vision than radio channels. 

To carry on a conversation with a 
person at a distance by television a per- 
son seats himself in a booth much like 
an ordinary telephone booth. Special 
transmitters and receivers are concealed 
in the booth. An ordinary telephone 
would hide the speaker’s face from the 
other party to the conversation. The 
image of the distant party is seen on a 
screen just above the mouthpiece and 
looks something like a small moving pic- 
ture about the size of a cabinet photo- 
graph. Changing expressions can be 
observed. (For a general article on 
the technical phases of television, see 
The Scholastic, May 11, 1927.) 

The first public demonstration of one- 
way television was made by the Tele- 
phone Company in 1927 when Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, 
spoke from Washington to New York. 
Since that time transmission of out- 
door scenes, of moving objects, and of 
objects in color has been demonstrated, 
both here and in England. 

Recently, Kaufmann’s, one of Pitts- 
burgh’s large department stores, has in- 
stalled television equipment to be used 
when television becomes economically 
feasible. 








crowding worse than that in any other 
large prison. ... The present situation 
should not be tolerated... . 

“Ohio, like many other states, has al- 
lowed its prison population to get far ahead 
of its building program, and _ socially- 
minded citizens should demand legislative 
and executive action without delay.” 





Dr. JoHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


The Westminster Choir 


OVERS of choral music will be 
watching for the spring itinerary 
of the Westminster Choir of Dayton, 
Ohio. It is scheduled to appear this 
season in Pittsburgh and_ Erie, 
Pennsylvania; in Dayton and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; in Elmira, New York; 
Terre Haute, Indiana; Springfield, 
Illinois; and in St. Louis. ° 

The Westminster Choir, organized 
ten years ago in Dayton, is composed 
of graduates and teachers of the 
Westminster Choir School of Ithaca, 
New York. It is led by Dr. John 
Finley Williamson, director of the 
choir school. 

Dr. Williamson believes that music 
is a form oi worship and that great 
singing is derived from a spiritual 
or religious as well as a _ physical 
quality. He has therefore piaced 
character and personality first and 
voice last in the requirements for ad- 
mission to his school. The course 
includes three years of training and 
is non-sectarian. Students are re- 
quired to master the complete Epis- 
copal, Roman Catholic, and Jewish 
services so that they may serve 
wherever they may be called. 

The choir made a three months’ 
tour of Europe last summer and met 
with enthusiastic response wherever 
it appeared. Its program included, 
besides the great church classics of 
Bach, Palestrina, Brahms and 
others, certain of the Negro spirit- 
uals. Part of the proceeds of the con- 
certs are set aside for a fund to aid 
Dr. Williamson’s movement for 
better music in the churches. Be- 
cause its members are regularly em- 
ployed in churches, the choir makes 
only two tours a year. 

The sponsors of the Choir include art 
patrons, music lovers, and musicians. 
Among them are numbered President 
and Mrs. Hoover. 
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Shall We Ratify the Treaty? 


By BENJAMIN H. WILLIAMS 


RESOLVED: That the United States Senate should give its approval to 
the London Treaty for Limitation and Reduction of Naval Armament. 


Affirmative Brief 
I. The London Treaty will put an end to 
dangerous competition in armaments. 
Cruiser rivalry will be stopped. 

1. Since 1922 the competition of the 
great naval powers in cruiser building 
has been a major cause of international 
jealousy and discord. 

2. The London Treaty will bring this 
to an end by stabilizing at fixed figures 
the American, British, and Japanese 
cruiser strength. 

B. Destroyers and submarines are like- 
wise limited. 

C. The condition of international 
tranquillity with regard to capital 
ships and aircraft carriers, which 
has existed since the Washington 
Conference, will now be extended to 
all main types of fighting ships. 

D. The “safeguarding clause” (Article 
XXI) which permits increases in 
the fleets in case of threats from 
other powers will not disturb this 
esituation, as there is no likelihood 
that this clause will be invoked. 

1. France and Italy are the only pow- 
ers whose fleets may threaten one of the 


three principal signatories, and they 
cannot afford to increase their fleets 
materially. 
a. The financial burden would be 
too great. 
b. The blame which would be 


placed upon them for upsetting the 
naval agreement will restrain them. 
Il. The London Treaty means an im- 
mense saving of money to all the countries 
concerned and particularly to the United 
States. 
A. Costs of battleships will be reduced. 
1. Two American battleships will be 
scrapped and one other withdrawn from 
the fleet service, thus saving many mil- 
lions in maintenance costs during the 
next five years. 
2. Under the five-year holiday agree- 








ment all capital ship replacements will 

be postponed until 1936. 

a. Delay in replacement of eight 
battleships, which were planned for 
this period, will save the United 
States, according to one estimate, 
200,000,900. 

3. The London Treaty will probably 
mean the end of the large capital ship. 

a. The number of capital ships of 
serviceable age (20 years) belonging 
to the five powers is now 61, but this 
number will be reduced to 17 by 1936. 

b. It is highly improbable that the 
nations will start an expensive replace- 
ment program again after they have 
experienced the economies of the five- 
year holiday. 

B. Costs of destroyers and submarines 
will be reduced. 

1. American strength in destroyers 
will be reduced from over 300,000 tons 
to 150,000 tons. 

2. American strength in submarines 
will be reduced from 81,000 tons to 
52,700 tons. 

C. It must be frankly admitted that 
there will be no apparent present 
saving in cruisers as the treaty limit 
will be considerably above our pres- 
ent strength, but there will be an 
actual saving in the long run. 

1. The United States would have 
been forced to maintain about 426,000 
tons of cruisers to have reached parity 
with Great Britain in accordance with 
the demands made by Great Britain at 
Geneva in 1927 

2. The provisions of the London 
Treaty have placed such limits upon 
cruisers that the United States can now 
reach parity with 323,500 tons. 

D. Under the London Treaty the 
United States can attain parity with 
Great Britain in all classes of war 
vessels at a cost of about a billion 


(Continued column 2, page 17) 
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The U. S. S. Florida (left), one of the three American battleships to be scrapped or 


taken out of commission. 
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The London Naval Conference: a Jel 





Five Powers Signhe 


Agree on 
By KENxn 


BS i ses great London Naval Conference, called by 
some the most important international event 
since the war, has ended. Just what or how im- 
portant are its accomplishments will be the subject 
of endless debate during the next few years. 
Many Americans are of the opinion that the labor 


of this large and expensive mountain has brought ° 


forth a very small mouse. 

The fact cannot be denied, nevertheless, that on 
April 22, 1930, the delegates of five naval powers 
appointed by the respective presidents, kings, and 
emperors held a final gathering at St. James 
Palace and put their signatures with a flourish of 
gold pens at the bottom of a highly complicated 
document of five parts, 26 articles, and three an- 
nexes. It was drafted by a joint committee head- 
ed by Dwight W. Morrow and is ingeniously 
arranged to cover the varying obligations of the 
five powers. 


The Plan of the Treaty 


As forecast in the last issue of The Scholastic, 
the treaty is really only a three-power treaty. 
That is, Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan have agreed on a definite program of limi- 
tation for future construction in all classes of 
cembat vessels, embodied in Part III of the treaty. 
France and Italy, on account of the continued 
deadlock over the question of parity- between their 
fleets, did not participate in the limitation plan, 
although they may at any future time decide to 
join. Premier MacDonald has expressed high 
optimism that an agreement among the European 
powers will be worked out within the next year. 
Britain, France, and Italy have agreed to continue 
negotiations looking toward such an agreement. 

France and Italy did, however, take two positive 
steps. Both subscribed to Part I of the treaty, 
governing the continuation of the Washington 
Conference agreement of 1921 (which was to ex- 
pire next year) for five years more. Under it, all 
five powers agree to build no further capital ships 
during that time, except that France and Italy 
will be allowed to build a certain tonnage of re- 
placement vessels in that category. to attain their 
Washington ratios. The Continental powers also 
signed Part IV prescribing new rules of interna- 
tional warfare to “humanize” submarines. Mer- 
chant and passenger ships must not be sunk by 
submarires unless the passengers and crew have 
first been placed in safety. 

The treaty is to remain in force until Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, unless a more general agreement 
shall have been negotiated in the meantime. The 
powers agree to meet for a new conference in 
1935 to frame a new treaty. The London Treaty 
must be ratified by the legislative bodies of the 
respective powers, in accordance with their own 
constitutional provisions. It will come into effect, 
however, as soon as America, Britain, and Japan 
have ratified, regardless of whether France and 
Italy have done so. 

The “consultative pact” idea was lost in the 
shuffle. When it was discovered that neither Amer- 
ica nor England was willing to subscribe to any 
agreement that would have guaranteed or implied 
security for France, no further attempt was made 
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M. GOULD 


to write such a clause into the treaty. From the 
standpoint of American ratification, this is per- 
haps fortunate, as the Senate has given every 
indication of unwavering opposition to any political 
agreement. 

There is also no mention of the League of Na- 
tions in the treaty, though M. Briand at the final 
session voiced again France’s traditional demand 
that the treaty should be made only subject to a 
prospective land, sea, and air armament plan of 
the League. 


The ‘‘Safeguard’’ Clause 


The real “joker” in the treaty which may, un- 
fortunately neutralize all its potentially good 
effects is Article X XI, the so-called “safeguarding 
clause,” which had to be inserted because of the 
French and Italian obstinacy. Under it any one of 
the three limitation powers which feels its secu- 
rity threatened during the life of the treaty by 
new construction by any outside power (whether 
France, Italy, Germany, Russia, Turkey, etc.), 
may notify the other parties that it plans to build 
additional tonnage in the categories concerned. The 
other parties are then no longer bound by the 
treaty and will be entitled to make proportionate 
increases in their own navies. Critics of the treaty 
point out that this leaves it in the power of any 
nation to upset the treaty limits under almost 
any pretext. However, there are powerful reasons 
why other nations are unlikely to start such a race 
(see Debate.) 

President Hoover expressed himself as highly 
gratified with the results in a statement that hailed 
the treaty as finally abolishing competition be- 
tween the greatest naval powers at a huge saving 
to all parties. It is unquestionably a tremendous 
advance when one considers that the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1927 broke up over the very questions 


hat have been settled at London. Complete parity 


has been agreed to between Britain and America 
in all categories at figures of 80,000 tons less in 
capital ships, 111,000 less in cruisers, 100,000 less 
in destroyers, and 23,000 less in submarines, than 
the figures der:anded by Great Britain at Geneva. 
To reach parity on the Geneva basis would have 
cost the U. S. at least $1,500,000,000 during the 
next six years. Under the London figures, parity 
can be reached at a cost of from $550,000,000 to 
$650,000,000. This is not reduction, and it is far 
more than America has recently been spending on 
the navy. But if parity be insisted upon, and Con- 
gress and the public are willing to pay the cost, it 
is a distinct gain. The total saving to the tax- 
payers of the three nations involved is estimated 
at about $2,500,000,000. 

To attain parity in capital ships, nine old battle- 
ships are to be scrapped or turned into training 
ships: five British, three American, and one Jap- 
ance (Schol., Apr. 26.) 

In cruisers, the great sticking point of the Ge- 
neva conference, England conceded the division 
desired by America into two sub-categories: large 
cruisers with 8-inch guns, and small cruisers with 
6-inch guns. America can build, if she chooses, 


(Continued on page 29) 


dollars less than would have been 
necessary without such a treaty. 

E. The treaty will bring about such a 
feeling of security and friendliness 
that Congress will probably not at- 
tempt to build up to the treaty limits 
in all classes of ships, and thus a 
still greater saving will be accom- 
plished. 


III. The naval aims of the United States 
are fully attained under the treaty and our 
position is amply safeguarded. 


A. The outstanding aim of the United 
States, that of parity with Great 
Britain, is attained under the treaty. 

1. The capital ships of the two pow- 
ers will be made equal within thirty 
months, when the scrapping programs 
are carried out. 

The cruiser strength will be equal- 
ized. 

a. The United States will have 
15,500 tons of cruisers less than Great 
Britain, but will have three more of 
the 10,000-ton, 8-inch gun cruisers, 
which will equalize the fighting 
strength of the two fleets in this class 
of ship. 

b. The United States is entitled, if 
it so desires, to build exactly the same 
sizes and tonnage of cruisers as Great 
Britain will have. 

B. The position of the United States 
with regard to Japan will be more 
secure than ever. 

1. The Japanese strength in capital 
ships and aircraft carriers is kept at 60 
per cent of ours as contemplated by the 
Washington Treaty. 

This ratio is now extended to in- 
clude large cruisers. 

3. The Japanese are given more than 
60 per cent in certain defensive craft 
only, such as submarines, destroyers, and 
smaller cruisers. 

a. These can in no way threaten 
the safety or the real interests of the 
United States. 

C. The national defense of the United 
States is amply assured under the 
tonnage limits of the London Treaty. 

1. The United States has an ample 
margin of safety in the defense of con- 
tinental - United States, the Panama 
Canal, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

a. No other great power has such 
a large margin of safety in its na- 
tional defense. 


IV. If the United States docs not ratify 
the London Treaty this country will be 
branded as unwilling to cooperate for the 
peace of the world and will be regarded 
as an international menace. 


Negative Brief 


I. The London Treaty does not stop naval 
competition. 

A. The “safeguarding clause” provides 
that any of the three powers can at 
any time claim that its security is 
threatened and thereupon upset the 
whole arrangement. 

1. The disturbed feelings of the 
French and Italians, largely caused by 
the London Conference, make it prob- 
able that the British will soon be forced 
to give notice that more ships are neces- 
sary. 

B. The London Treaty, even without 
the safeguarding clause, has accom- 
plished little in stopping competition. 

1, President Hoover ard Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald had practically ended 
the competition between the two coun- 
tries in their informal exchanges. 

IT. The financial savings claimed for the 
treaty are almost wholly imaginary. 
The fleet of the United States will 
remain practically the same in ton- 
nage. 

1. The increase in cruiser tonnage 
will largely offset savings in other types. 

2. The tonnage of the United States 
is at present 1,130,166 and will still be 
1,121,200 under the treaty. 

B. To reach the treaty figures the 
United States will have to build a 
large number of small _ cruisers, 
which will be largely a waste of 
money. 

1, Naval experts say that the smaller 
cruisers are unsuited to American needs, 
because of the long cruising radius re- 
quired to operate between our widely 
separated bases. 

The building of warships will really 
be encouraged by the treaty, as the 
attempt of the powers to build up to 
their respective treaty limits will 
mean large construction programs. 

1. The United States will have to ex- 
pend a large amount of money for new 
ships and replacements, thus greatly in- 
creasing its naval construction bill. 

2. The estimates of our naval experts 

(Continued on page 28) 





The Salt Lake City, one of the United States’ new 10,000-ton cruisers with ten 8-inch 
guns, of which we are allowed 18 to Britain’s 15 under the treaty. 
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THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY- A GRAPHIC CHART 


a Existing Ships (Built, Building or Appropriated for). ZZZZZIZIIIA=*reaty Status to be attained by 1936 


CAPITAL SHIPS 
(Battleships and Battle Cruisers Exceeding 10000 Tons Capacity) 


18 Ships, 526000 Tons 
UNITED STATES WT LLL, {5 Ships , 460600 Yenc 


BRITISH EMPIRE 20 Ships , 606000 Tons. 
VIM «\5 «Ships, 460900 Tons 








JAPAN 10 Ships. 292000 Tons 
VILL 9 Ships, 276900 Tons 

FRANCE EEE, 8 Ships 194000 Tons 

ITALY MEE 4 Ships. 89.000 Tons 


LARGE CRUISERS 
(With Guns of more thon 61 Inches Calibre; mostly 10000 Tons with 8Inch Guns) 


13 Ships, 130.000 Tons 
UNITED STATES 18 Ships. 180000 Tons 


HRITISH EMPIRE a 7 be 200090 Tons 


JAPAN mm shing, Ships, 108.000 Tons 
FRANCE mC Ships. 87000 Tons 
ITALY MEME «8 Ships. 80000 Tons 


SMALL CRUISERS © 
(Wilh Guns of less than 61 Inches Calibre; 3000 to 7500 Tons) , 


UNITED STATES IMMMiia’ "E3000 "rons 
Castes Ene genoa MRS? TPs 


(Not to Exceed in Future 2000 Tons) 


108 Ships. 81.000 Tons 
US M2000 Tens 
PE. <i ©9 Ships. 9.000 Tons 





JAPAN 21 shi 28. 100.000 Tons 
FRANCE gummy «4 Ships, 53,000 Tons 
ITALY MME 14 Ships. 62000 Tons 
SUBMARINES AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


(Not to Exceed in Future 10000 Tons) 
U.S rr Ships, 92000 Tons 
wens 135000 Tons” 


RE ee © Ships. 115000 Tons 
ba VILLA SSs«V'3000 Tons 


JAPAN FBIM," Sbe8. 78000 Tons SADAN Mn * Si9980, 
FRANCE SB «90 Ships, 81,000 Tons FRANCE Mm Ship, 21000 Tons 
ITALY MMR 59 Ships. 97000 ‘Tons ITALY None 

DESTROYERS 


(Not More than 16% in {uture to exceed 1500 Tons) 


224 Ships , 307.000 Tons 
U.S OE 24 chips. 207 
179 Ships. 196.000 Tons 
BE RTTE™ "9 shins. 260 
115 Ships. 129.000 Tons 
JAPAN Me e8S rans 


FRANCE SNM = 88 Ships, 130000 Tons 
ITALY MB =©682 Ships. 88000 Tons 
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Explanation of Chart 
(See Opposite Page) | 

Ts Graphic Chart of the London 

Naval Treaty puts in visual form the 
main facts of the existing navies of the 
five powers, compared with the three- 
power navies as they will stand on 
December 31, 1936, if they construct the 
tonnages permitted them under the terms 
of the treaty. The statistics on which the 
chart is based are derived from the treaty 
itself, from figures of the U. S. Navy 
Department, the Navy League of the U. 
S., the Armaments Yearbook of the Lea- 
gue of Nations, etc. No two sets of figures 
agree in absolute detail on number and 
tonnage of existing or contemplated ships, 
especially in the minor categories. The 
figures given, however, are the most re- 
cent and trustworthy estimates that can 
be obtained, subject to the qualifications 
indicated below. 

The solid black bars (shown always 
uppermost for the three-power nations) 
represent the existing navies, while the 
diagonally striped bars below represent the 
permitted figures which must not be ex- 
ceeded by the signatory powers when the 
treaty expires in 1936. 

In all cases the bars are drawn propor- 
tional to tonnage totals, rather than to 
numbers of ships, tonnage being the de- 
termining standard of strength adopted by 
the London Conference. Both numbers 
of ships and tonnage totals are given for 
the existing navies. In the case of the 
treaty navies, however, the exact number 
of units allowed is specified only under 
capital ships and large cruisers. In the 
other categories the treaty specifies only 
tonnage totals, leaving it to the discretion 
of the powers to build whatever combina- 
tion of ships they wish within the max- 
imum. The tonnage figures are reckoned 
in terms of standard or “long” tons (2240 
pounds), which are slightly smaller than 
metric tons (1900 kilograms). ‘The ton- 
nage totals given in the chart are reckoned 
in round numbers, fractions of 1000 tons 
being counted at the nearest 1000. Rules 
for determining standard displacement of 
vessels are rigidly prescribed in the treaty. 

The figures for existing fleets include 
all fighting ships now in commission, as 
well as those under construction or those 
appropriated for the respective govern- 
ments but not yet laid down. Such fig- 
ures are often misleading. In large cruisers, 
for instance, the present U. S. fleet is given 
as 13 ships. But of this total, only two 
are yet in commission. Six others are 
almost completed. The remaining five are 
the first installment of the 15-cruiser bill 
of 1929, scheduled to be laid down during 
the calendar year 1929. Work on two 
of these was suspended by President 
Hoover last fall under the agreement with 
Premier MacDonald that no construction 
should be carried on while the London Con- 
ference was in session. 

Another important source of inconsis- 
tency is the question of age. The treaty 
specifies that capital ships, aircraft car- 
riers, and cruisers become obsolete 20 
years after completion; destroyers, 16 
years; and submarines, 13 years. The ap- 


parently large totals of the U. S. in de- 
stroyers and submarines include many al- 
ready over age or nearly so. 
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GRAND BIG LEAGUE GLOVE! 








Designed by the Babe him- 
self! Made by Reach 


“I sure am glad to have the Reach outfit put 
my personal signature on every glove in the 
Babe Ruth line. I’m mighty proud of these 
gloves, for the Reach people did a swell job of 
carrying out my ideas, and I recommend every 
glove in the highest degree.” 


Baty Vatta 











fellows. What a glove this is! 
e greatest of ball players and the 
greatest manufacturers of baseball 
equipment combined to produce it. 
A. This glove is made of the finest selection 
of Om-TrREATED Brown HoRrsEHIDE, 
and lined with soft glove leather. So it 
bends and gives as easily as your hand. 
B. Note the Stroncty Bounp EpcEs—no 
give-away here! 


C. The seams are WELTED WitH LEATHER 
diverted between the fingers so they just 


-.can’t.. rip. 


D. See that Lacinc aT THE Wrist. That 


Ca your eyes over that picture, 
T. 


DD pe | 
Sc. 5-10-30 | 
A. J. REACH, WRICHT & DITSON, INC. 
Dept. J., Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free, your booklet “Playing Pointers” 
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and your leaflet describing fully every glove inthe Babe i 
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makes it a cinch to open ’er up and ad- 

just the padding any way you want it. 

E. And that Pappinc is hand-formed, and 
placed to stay. It won’t shift unless you 

. take it out and change it yourself. 

F. Look you well at that deep HAND-FORMED 
PockeET. When a ball socks in there— 
it sticks for good. 

G. See that LacING BETWEEN THUMB AND 
FOREFINGER. There’s a ball trap for you 
—no fozzling grounders through that 
space. 

And that about sums it up, fellows— 

as much as you can sum it up on 

paper. But to really appreciate this 
grand glove, you’ve got to see it and 
try it yourself. 

Go tothe nearest Reach dealer. Try 
this Babe Ruth glove. Then you'll 
want to plunk out the amazingly low 
price of four bucks for this sweet- 
feeling, sweet-playing piece of base- 
ball satisfaction. 

The Reach dealer will show you 
other Babe Ruth Mitts and Gloves— 
fielder’s gloves, catcher’s mitts, base- 
man’s mitts—ranging in price from 
$3.00 to $8.50. © 1930, A. J.R.W.&D. 





Ever since the Amer- 
ican League began 
The Reach Official American 
League Ball has been used 
in every played in the 

American andin 
World’s Series. $2.00 
Another splendid ball value is 
the Ruth Home Run 


will send you free, a booklet 

giving ra a 

Sree aoe seh 
7 m of eac' 

£ the Babe Ruth Ruth line. Clip 

coupon, 
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Senate Defies President on Judge Parker 


HE nomination of Judge John Johns- 

ton Parker, of the Federal Circuit 
Court of North Carolina, to became an 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Suprerne Court succeeding the late Justice 
Sanford (Schol., April 12) has _precipi- 
tated the biggest battle between the exec- 
utive and legislative branches in fifty years 
of Supreme Court appointments. At the 
moment of going to press, the Senate is 
lining up for a decisive vote on Parker’s 
confirmation which seems practically cer- 
tain to end in his rejection. Unofficial 
polls of the Senators indicate that a sum- 
stantial majority of more than 50 will vote 
against him arid that a number of Southern 
Democrats whose votes are essential to the 
confirmation of this Republican jurist will 
absent themselves from the Senate. 

The naming of Judge Parker by Presi- 
dent Hoover a month ago at first passed 
with little notice. When objectionse to 
his record began flooding in from the 
American Federation of Labor, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and allied organizations, 
opposition to him in the Senate grew like 
a rolling snowball. It quickly outgrew 
the small group of Insurgents and Demo- 
crats, who in February opposed the appoint- 
ment of Charles Evans Hughes to the 
Chief Justiceship, and spread to numerous 
ordinarily conservative Republicans from 
northern states containing large Negro 
votes. Alarmed by the turn of events, 
Vice President Curtis and Majority Leader 
Watson of Indiana went to the President 
and begged him to withdraw the nomina- 
tion, as once did Taft when one of his 
nominations was similarly threatened. Mr. 
Hoover refused to change and asked Judge 
Parker himself to stand fast. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee held 
hearings on the Parker case, and although 
Parker offered to testify before it, de- 





clined to call him, and sent an unfavorable 
report to the Senate by a 10 to 6 vote. In 
the final debates the opposition was led by 
Senators Borah, Norris, and Walsh, while 
few Administration Republicans could be 
found to bear the brunt» of the attack, 
leaving it largely to Senator Overman 
(Dem.) of North Carolina, to support the 
President’s nominee. 

The opposition to Parker is based chiefly 
on two counts: first, that he is unsym- 
pathetic to organized labor because of his 
decision in the so-called Red Jacket case 
between the United Mine Workers and a 
West Virginia Coal Company, in which 
he upheld an injunction to prevent striking 
miners from picketing or intimidating 
company employees bound by “yellow dog” 
contracts not to join the union; second, 
that he is antagonistic to the Negro race 
because of speeches opposing their taking 
part in politics. Statements by both Judge 
Parker’ and President Hoover defending 
his record have indicated that in the labor 
case he followed a previous decision on 
labor injunctions by the Supreme Court 
and could take no other position. In re- 
gard to his alleged discrimination against 
Negroes, he has pledged himself to enforce 
their Constitutional rights, and in a deci- 
sion on a Richmond (Va.) race segrega- 
tion ordinance, he has taken the Negro 
side, declaring it unconstitutional. Negroes 
and working people the country over, how- 
ever, are convinced he is unfriendly to 
their interests. A bill to restrict federal 
court injunctions against labor unions is 
now before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee (see Debate, Schol., Oct. 29, 1927). 

The fight is, of course, only another 
phase in the struggle of progressive leaders 
to reverse the present 6 to 3 conservative 
majority on the Supreme Court, which has 
played so large a part in recent years in 
the construction of economic laws in favor 
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Water drawn off from Lake Michigan and the other Great Lakes through the Chicago 
River (shown here near the mouth) for the city’s Drainage Canal was the cause of 
the suit just settled by the Supreme Court. 
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of big business and public utilities. Hughes 
and Parker are both counted among the 
conservatives, as against Holmes, Brandeis, 


and Stone, the liberals. It has been ru- 
mored that the President’s next appoint- 
ment to the Court will favor the Liberals, 
and that Newton D. Baker of Cleveland, 
Wilson’s Secretary of War, may succeed 
Justice McReynolds (Dem.) who is likel,, 
to resign. ad 

The present outburst of opposition t» 
Supreme Court appointments is not en- 
tirely a new phenomenon. In the early 
years of the Court, the Senate more than 
once rejected presidential nomination;, 
especially during the conflict over the 
Unitd States Bank during Andrew Jack- 
son’s administration. For the past forty 
years, however, the prestige of the Court 
has apparently overawed its critics, and if 
Parker is rejected, it will mark a new era 
in the history of the judiciary. ~ 


Chicago Must Restrict 
Lake Diversion 


“Tae sewage of Chicago is at present 
discharged into a drainage canal ex- 
tending from Lake Michigan, through 
three intakes, including the mouth of the ° 
Chicago River, to the Des Plaines River, 
which in turn flows into the Illinois River 
and eventually into the Mississippi. To 
dilute and carry it away, the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago has been diverting water 
from Lake Michigan at the rate of 8,500 
or more cubic feet a second, which has 
had the effect’ of reversing the flow of 
the Chicago River and lowering the levels 
of Lake Michigan and the other lakes con- 
necting with it from a few inches to sev- 
eral feet. This has caused serious losses 
to port cities on the lakes by removins 
the shore line from its original point and 
lessening the depth at docks. 
Two years ago the states of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and New York, bordering on the Great 
Lakes, started suit against the state of IIli- 
nois and the Chicago Sanitary District to 
prevent this diversion of water. The Su- 
preme Court in a decision last year held 
the diversion illegal and appointed Charles 
Evans Hughes, then a practicing lawyer, 
as special master in the case to decide what 
steps should be taken to remedy the situ- 
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ation. Mr. Hughes’ report has now been 
submitted and unanimously “upheld by the 
Supreme Court. The Chief Justice did not 
sit on the present hearing. 

Under Mr. Hughes’ plan, Chicago must 
find some new way to take care of its 
sewage and must decrease the diversion to 
not more than 1500 cubic feet a second. 
The demands of the complainant states 
that -it should be stopped completely and 
immediately were held excessive, and the 
city will be allowed until 1938 to make the 
change gradually. The Court held clearly, 
however, that the Sanitary District is do- 
ing a wrong to the other lake states and 
must find a way out of the situation at 
its own peril. If necessary, Illinois must 
amend its constitution or yield to the fed- 
eral authority. The decision, on the whole, 
seems a fair one to both sides, without 
causing too great inconvenience to either. 


Federal Prison Reform 
Advanced 


"THE Attorney General and the Superin- 
tendent of Federal Prisons, Sanford 
Bates, with President Hoover’s active 
backing, have been trying for a year to get 
action on eight bills designed to relieve 
bad conditions in the Federal prisons and 
improve the general enforcement of law. 
The terrible riots and fires in numerous 
state and Federal prisons, including 
Leavenworth, during the past year were a 
direct outgrowth of overcrowding in an- 
tiquated buildings, but Congress has been 
slow to act. 

Now, with the tesson of the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary disaster before them (see page 
15). the legislators have at last been gal- 
vanized into action. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has passed the eight bills and 
there is every prospect that they will soon 
become law. One of them provides for the 
building of a new reformatory west of the 
Mississippi and of a Federal penitentiary 
in the northeast, which is planned near 
Erie, Pa. Others provide for the improve- 
ment of the Federal probation system, with 
more adequate supervision by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The present overworked 
staff of probation officers will be increased 
to 56. Other bills relate to health; hos- 
pitalization, and industrial measures. 


Roy Now Haitian President 


LLOWING the recommendations of 

President Hoover’s Haitian Investigat- 
ing Commission, which reported a few 
weeks ago (Schol., April 12), the Council 
of State of Haiti has elected Eugene Roy 
as temporary president of the republic, to 
take office May 15 at the expiration of the 
term of President Louis Borno, whose dic- 
tatorial methods had aroused such hatred 
among some elements of the Haitian peo- 
ple. The choice of M. Roy, who is ac- 
ceptable to all factions, is considered a wise 
one. He is an elderly banker of Port au 
Prince, educated in France, who has never 
held public office, but has always been a 
strong stabilizing factor in the business 
life and social welfare of the Negro re- 
public. 

M. Roy intends to retire to private life 
as soon as possible. He is pledged to 
restore a popularly elected legislature, 
which has been lacking for more than 
eight years. As soon as the legislature 
has elected his successor, which will prob- 





ably be some time next fall, he will step 
out of the picture. In the meantime his 
chief aim is to restore good feeling, pub- 
lic order, and the sovereignty of Haiti. 
General Russell, the unpopular American 
High Commissioner, is still in office. 


Digest Poll Report 


= seventh weekly report of the Liter- 
ary Digest prohibition poll reached a 
total of 3,705,742 out of the 20,000,000 bal- 
lots which the magazine has sent out. This 
total is divided as follows: For continu- 
ance and strict enforcement of the 18th 
Amendment and the Volstead Law, 1,092,- 
745; for modification to permit light wines 
and beers, 1,105,683; for repeal of the 18th 
Amendment, 1,507,314. In percentages, 
these figures show approximately: Repeal, 
41 per cent; Modification, 30; Enforce- 
ment, 29. Since the original tabulation 
(Schol., March 29), the ratio of enforce- 
ment votes has risen very slightly, and the 
repeal percentage has been correspondingly 
reduced. Forty-eight states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are- represented in the 
present tabulation. Of these 23 show a 
plurality for repeal, 24 for enforcement. 
Only Kansas and Arkansas show an abso- 
lute majority for enforcement, while New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
show a total for repeal larger than both 
the other two groups together. 

The poll has been bitterly criticized by 
drys on several counts: that many per- 
sons have received more than one ballot; 
that fewer women than men are receiving 
ballots, etc. The Digest has steadfastly 
refused to modify its system which has 
proved itself of high accuracy in previous 
presidential polls. The repeating charge 
is due in part to several special supple- 
mentary straw votes being conducted 
among teachers, clergymen, lawyers, etc. 
The preponderance of men, in so far as 
it exists, is due to the use of telephone 
and automobile ownership lists as the 
basis, on which men are naturally more 
largely represented. No informed person, 
however, believes that the poll is being 
“stuffed” by crooked methods from either 
side. “Check-up” straw votes conducted 
by many newspapers, including the Scripps- 
Howard chain, have shown much higher 
wet percentages than the Digest poll. 


Hoover Stands by World 
Court 


N the face of an audience that has re- 
peatedly expressed opposition to any form, 
of international cooperation or lessening of 
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the national defense, the Daughters of the 
American . Revolution in their annual con- 
clave at Washington, President Hoover 
stood to his guns and declared again his 
faith in sane internationalism, particularly 
urging American adherence to the World 
Court. Following so closely the smashing 
victory of Mrs. McCormick in the Jllinois 
primaries on an anti-Court program, it 
was significant that the President chose 
this occasion to make his most important 
pronouncement to date on foreign policy. 
It is plain that he has no intention of back- 
ing down on either the court or the naval 
treaty, but will urge ratification of both 
with all his power. The D. A. R., while 
it passed no formal action on the court out 
of deference to the President, strongly 
applauded arguments against it by other 
speakers. It also passed resolutions favor- 
ing increased national defense and opposing 
the limitation plans of the London Con- 
ference. 

The militaristic policies of the Daughters 
have been the target of a good deal of agi- 
tation in recent years. During the present 
meeting, two prominent members who ob- 
ject to the organization’s position on arma- 
ments and peace efforts have resigned. 
They were stigmatized by Mrs. Lowell. 
Fletcher Hobart, president general, 2s “just 
another attempt to use the D. A. R. for 
peace propaganda.” 

The President, in his speech, said that all 
possible objections to the World Court can 
be met, and that few can deny the neces- 
sity of such a tribunal. “The United 
States is more free from the haunting fear 
of attack, largely through our geographical 
isolation, than any other people in the 
world.” In view of this there rests upon us 
a moral and spiritual duty to undertake a 
part in securing the peace of the world, 
such as arbitration, and the mobilization of 
world opinion in favor of disarmament. 
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1 LONDON—Naval Conference Signs 
Treaty (see Pages 16-19). 


2 LONDON—Snowden Budget Raises 
Heavy Taxes. In England the open- 
ing of the April budget debates in the 
House of Commons partakes of both a 
social occasion and a detective story. In 
the presence of a tense gallery of busi- 
ness ‘leaders and a Conservative Opposi- 
tion ready to tear hjs budget to bits, 
Labor’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Philip Snowden, shrewd: philosopher of 
right-wing socialism and crippled hero 
of the Hague conference last summer, at 
last disclosed the secrets of his new bud- 
get. For months past he has been be- 
rated by the Tories, particularly his pre- 
decessor in office, aggressive Winston 
Churchill, for failing to indicate his taxa- 
tion and tariff program and keeping busi- 
ness on tenterhooks. 

At the end of the present fiscal year 
the Government finds itself with a deficit 
of $80,000,000. Snowden blamed this situ- 
ation on Churchill and the Conservatives 
who were in office when last year’s bud- 
get was adopted. The Labor Chancellor 
must not only make up this gap but find 
additional revenues for extensive unem- 
ployment relief, old age and widows’ pen- 
sions, and other humanitarian projects of 
the Government. The total budget 
amounts to £782,000,000, or about $3,945,- 
000,000, which is some $200,000,000 more 
than last year, leaving a small surplus. 

To meet this gap, Snowden proposed 
three principal tax increases: (1) A rise 
of a half shilling in the pound on the 
income tax for incomes under $10,000, 
with a steep increase on the supertax 
which operates above the $10,000 level. 
This amounts to a tax of 4% shillings in 
the pound ($1.12 on every $5.00) or 22% 
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per cent of small incomes. In the upper 
brackets it rises to 7 shillings in the 
pound ($1.75 on $5.00) at $100,000, and 
even higher, so that incomes of over 
$500,000 pay more than 50 per cent in 
taxes. (2) Heavy increases in the death 
duties or inheritance tax, so that more 
than half of every estate above $10,000,- 
000 goes to the state. (3) An increase 
in the tax on beer of two cents a gallon, 
which is too small to warrant a rise in 
the retail price of a glass of beer. 

As to tariffs, Mr. Snowden, a convinced 
free trader, announced that the “safe- 
guarding” or protective duties installed 
by the late Conservative Government to 
help certain depressed industries such as 
cutlery and textiles, would be allowed to 
lapse as soon as they expire a year or 
two hence. He promised however, not 
to make any immediate changes in the 
McKenna tariff, which provides addition- 
al duties on imported automobiles, films, 
watches, and other manufactures. 

Britain is the most heavily taxed coun- 
try in the world. The average American 
has not the slightest inkling of what it 
means to live in a country saddled with 
such a war debt as England’s. Not only 
are the rates immensely higher, but de- 
ductions allowed are much less, and tax- 
ation begins much farther down. Un- 
married persons with an income as low 
as $810 a year must pay tax, and married 
persons with $1350. A married man with- 
out children and a salary of $4000 pays 
in England a tax of $442, while a man 
of the same status in America pays about 
$2.00. At $10,000, he pays $1560 in Eng- 
land, $50 in U. S. America, with six 
times the national wealth of England, 
raises approximately the same annual 
revenue from one-fourth as many people. 
The Labor budget was of course im- 





















mediateiy attacked by the Conservatives 
on the score of diverting’ capital from in- 
dustry to finance socialistic schemes. It 
was condemned even more strongly by 
the left-wing extremists in the Labor 
Party, led by James Maxton. The In- 
dependent Labor Party, radical bloc with- 
in the Labor Party, from which both 
MacDonald and Snowden have resigned, 
met at Birmingham and declared war on 
the Government, which, they say, might 
as well belong to the capitalist parties 
as far as bringing to pass the Labor 
slogan, “Socialism within our time” is 
concerned. The Government’s budget 
and unemployment measures are far too 
easy on the rich and have done no good 
for the poor, according to the I. L. P. 

MacDonald and Snowden need not 
worry, however. The Liberals in Parlia- 
ment, both the Lloyd George and the 
Asquith-Grey groups, have rallied to the 
support of the budget, praising it as the 
best that could be done against great 
odds. While Labor may lose 30 votes 
of the malcontents within its own party, 
it will win the majority of the 59 Lib- 
erals, from whom it is now almost indis- 
tinguishable. 


INDIA—Government Moves to Crush 

Revolt. Mahatma Gandhi’s cam- 
paign of civil disobedience is following 
the usual course of non-cooperative move- 
ments in the past. While Gandhi him- 
self and the more mystic of his followers 
preach non-violence and the Mahatma 
himself threatens continuous fasting when 
the extremists get out of hand, the great 
majority of Indian Nationalists are all 
too human, and violent clashes are the 
inevitable result. Since Gandhi started 
his illegal salt-making at the seashore, 
serious riots have broken out in the 
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great population centers. Mobs of from 
a few hundred to fifty thousand in Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Poona, 
and Peshawar have attacked prisons, ar- 
senals, street-cars, and .cotton mills, 
stoned soldiers, officials, and foreigners, 
and generally created a situation where 
the drop of a match will ignite a nation- 
wide conflagration. A few scattered 
Britens, mostly innocent bystanders, 
have been injured, and some 50 Indian 
rioters killed. 

The Government has_ concentrated 
troops, machine guns and airplanes at 
strategic centers, ready for instant ac- 
tion. It has maintained its policy of leav- 
ing Gandhi free while arresting his lead- 
ing lieutenants, including Jawarhalal 
Nehru, President of the All-India Na- 
tional Congress. Gandhi himself de- 
clined to assume the post, but persuaded 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, father of the 
younger Nehru and a wealthy patriot, to 
become president. Lord Irwin, the Vice- 





roy, is waiting for a serious act of sedi- 
tion on the part of Gandhi, realizing that 
millions of poor peasants will be aroused 
by his arrest. 

Gandhi is reported to have abandoned 
his efforts to make salt and to be con- 
centrating on picketing liquor shops and 





little man 
in the center 

of a worshipful 
crowd is “Saint” 
Gandhi. 


cloth. 
Many of the Nationalists wear white 
“Gandhi caps” and homespun cloth and 
snatch foreign clothing off the bodies of 


enforcing a boycott on foreign 


British sympathizers. Gandhi is urging 
women and children to do most of the 
picketing as they are less likely to out- 
bursts of violent resistance. 





EGYPT—Anglo-Egyptian Pact 

Agreed On. In the stately Locarno 
Room of the British Foreign Office a 
brown-skinned man wearing a red fez 
sat down opposite a dignified Wesleyan 
church elder to talk over differences be- 
tween their two countries. The one was 
Nahas Pasha, Premier of Egypt; the 
other, Arthur Henderson, Labor Foreign 
Minister of Britain. They were ready to 
draft a treaty to complete the prelim- 
{nary agreement entered into last sum- 
mer granting Egypt practical independ- 
ence (Schol., Sept. 21, 1929). 

For a time certain points at issue 
threatened to wreck the conference, but 
after two all-night sessions at which con- 
cessions were made on both sides, a 
treaty was drafted. It includes the fol- 
lowing points: Britain will recognize 
Egypt’s sovereignty and sponsor her entry 
into the League of Nations. Britain will 
withdraw all troops from Egypt proper 
except in a narrow strip along the west 
side of the Suez Canal. Ambassadors 
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will be exchanged. Egypt will assume 
responsibility for all foreigners in her 
territory, doing away with the mixed 
courts which have previously handled 
such cases as soon as all the powers 
agree to relinquish their rights under the 
so-called “capitulation” laws, which are 
similar to the extraterritorial rights of 
foreigners in China. On the vexed ques- 
tion of control of the Sudan, the British 
will retain civil and military adminis- 
tration, but with definite pledges of pro- 
tection for Egyptian interests in the Su- 
dan, including ample water from the 
headwaters of the Nile for irrigation of 
the lower valley. Britain will exercise 
a sort of Monroe Doctrine over Egypt's 
foreign policy, to prevent aggression by 
any foreign nation. 


THE HAGUE—First Attempt Made 

to Codify International Law. Under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, 
whose preparatory committee has been 
working on this subject, an international 
conference was held at The Hague to 
codify or put into clear and agreed form 
the vague body of rulings that govern 
nations in their relations with others. 
The conference was not much of a suc- 
cess. It found that agreement could not 
be reached even on such mild subjects 
as territorial waters. But some defini- 
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The man stand- 
ing is Egypt's 
Prime Mwuuster 
Nahas Pasha. At 
the right, seated, 
is Britain’s For- 
eign Minister, 
Arthur Hender- 
son. 





tions were agreed upon and the commit- 
tee will continue further study. 

One convention was actually adopted, 
that on nationality laws, but it aroused 
tremendous protest among feminists on 
account of its acceptance of the rule that 
the nationality of a married woman must 
follow that of her husband. The U. S. 
delegation spurred on by Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, Miss Doris Stevens and other 
women leaders, refused to sign this con- 
vention as did Canada and most of the 
Pan-American republics. But a majority 
of nations including all the European 
ones accepted it. The feminist group 
will continue propaganda to defeat what 
it regards as an outworn and unjust 
law and will urge the legislatures of 
all Latin-American nations to reject it. 


BASLE—International Bank Starts 

Work. The Bank of International 
Settlements, crowning feature of the 
Young Plan for Reparations, started busi- 
ness at its future home in Basle, Switzer- 
land, by the election of Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah, former governor of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, as president and 
of Pierre Quesnay, of the Bank of France, 
as managing director. The choice of 
McGarrah had long been a certainty, 
but that of Quesnay was the subject of 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


‘Those of us who live in the East and 


‘have been insisting that the winters are be- 


coming milder will be glad to know that 
our lay opinion has the backing of so ex- 
perienced a seaman as Captain Sir Arthur 
Rostron of the Berengaria who predicts 
that if the Gulf Stream continues to veer 
westward, the climate of New York before 
many years will become semi-tropical. 


The billion-dollar merger of the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company with the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation has been 
ratified by a majority of the stockholders 
of the former concern, but Cyrus Eaton, 
representing the minority stockholders, has 
raised a question of the legality of the 
vote. 


The former Presidential yacht May- 
flower was temporarily withdrawn from 
sale by the Navy Department because up 
to now no adequate bid has been made. 
The highest of recent bids, from the Order 
of Herman at Easton, Pa., was ruled out 
because unaccompanied by a certified check. 
The Navy Department has set a value of 
$100,000 upon the yacht. 


Thousands were made homeless by a 
déstructive typhoon which swept fourteen 
towns on the island of Leyte in the Philip- 
pines on April 20. The number of dead 
and injured is not known. The typhoon 
was of small area but great intensity. The 
cocoanut trees were described as “standing 
like candles with their tops blown off.” 

Oo 

Of the twenty-nine drawings of tennis 
players exhibited by Helen Wills Moody 
at the Grand Central Galleries, New York, 
twenty were sold on the opening day. Al- 
though Helen Wills has drawn since she 
was a child, this was her first exhibit as 
an artist. The galleries were crowded. 
Miss Wills is now on her way to France 
and England to take part in tennis matches 
there. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, at the 
celebration of its sixtieth anniversary, 
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opened the Gallery of Armor, a memorial 
to Dr. Bashford Dean, curator and virtual 
founder of the museum’s armor collection. 
When the Metropolitan Museum was 
founded there was not a real museum in 
the country and only one private collec- 
tion of paintings. 


Although Dr. V. M. Slipher, director of 
the Lowell Observatory, believes that all 
observations and computations confirm the 
evidence that the so-called Planet X is the 
long sought ninth planet, Professor A. O. 
Leusehner, director of the University of 
California student observatory, insists that 
it is too small to have caused the deviation 
in Neptune’s orbit which originally led to 
the suspicion that a trans-Neptunian planet 
exists. 


An increase in the number of miles 
flown for each accident in civil aeronautics 
in the United States in the last six months 
of 1929 over the same period of 1928 is 
shown in the semi-annual report on air- 
craft accidents. In the given period of 1928 
the number of fatal accidents in all classes 
of operation was 130, the miles flown 
were 54,188,838; the mileage per fatal ac- 
cident 416,837. In the corresponding period 
of 1929, the total number of fatal accidents 
was 183,«the miles flown 79,000,000; the 
mileage per fatal accident 431,367. The 
causes of accidents were classified as fol- 
lows: personal, 55.75%; power plant fail- 
ures, 18.95%; airplane structural: failures, 
11.26%; miscellaneous, 8.47%; unde- 
termined 5.57%. 


In the unveiling of a statue commemor- 
ating the Pioneer Woman of the West at 
Ponca City, Okla., President Hoover and 
Secretary of War Hurley, in radio 
speeches, extolled the pioneer woman for 
the part she played in the building up of 
our nation. In introducing Secretary 
Hurley, President Hoover spoke of him 
as the product of one of our pioneer 
women. 


Hog Island, Philadelphia, transformed 
during the war from mere wasteland to the 
greatest shipyard in the world, is to be 
sold by the United States Shipping Board 
to the City of Philadelphia for $3,000,000 
to be converted into a huge airport and 
seaplane base. Hog Island thus becomes 
the hub of the suggested air transporta- 
tion program in the 4,000 mile district sur- 
rounding Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. 
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Plays to Read 


A L. wants a play to read, for non-fic- 
© tion reading in English, one that 
won't need too much “chewing to bring out 
the flavor.” The famous Peter Pan, by 
J. M. Barrie, has at last appeared in print, 
and by the way there is a new book, J. M. 
Barrie’s Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens, 
retold by May Byron from the original 
with the author’s permission. The White 
Headed Boy, by Lennox Robinson, is a 
grand play to start one on reading plays; 
everyone likes it. Not all of us know that 
almost all the plays that have been most 
successful on the New York stage this year 
have been published in book form during 
the season, so that those who live at a 
distance can make a theatre for themselves 
with a book and a good imagination. 
Whenever you read a play, make yourself 
see what you are reading about, and hear 
what’s being said just as if you were 
there. This is the only way to get the 
real good out of a play in print. 


Story-Telling in Camp 


M. S. is going as one of the leaders 

of a camp this summer and asks 
for advice on story-telling. The latest book 
on this subject (it has just appeared) is 
especially for boys and especially for 
camps, though it could be used in schools 
or anywhere that young people listen to 
stories. It is Story Telling to Live-Wire 
Boys, by George Tasker Miller, and is 
highly recommended to scout masters by 
E. S. Martin, editor of Scouting. There 
are simple, sound directions and advice, 
even to the camp surroundings, and then 
comes a long and very useful list of stories 
of unusual character—that is, not only the 
well-known ones, but plenty of new mate- 
rial. 


~ Legends of Flight 


WV R. S. asked me some weeks ago if 
© there was a book about the my- 
thology of flight, and I told him he would 
have to pick it out of a general my- 
thology. Now such a book has appeared: 
Wonder Flights of Long Ago, by Mary 
Elizabeth Barry and Paul R. Hanna. It 
has Pegasus on the cover, dragons on the 
end-papers, the Fire-Bird on the fly-leaf, 
and a sheaf of fine stories about Daedalus 
and Icarus, Perseus, The Magic Carpet, 
The Flying Stool, and my own prime 
favorite, Phaeton. I wonder if you ever 
read an old story for boys called Phaeton 
Rogers? I think that is one of the best 
stories about a young inventive genius that 
I ever read. He made a “wind-wagon” 
long before sailplanes were invented. Ros- 
siter Johnson wrote it and it might be in 
your public library. 


PATENTS 


I make a specialty of patents and trade marks. 
Protect and profit by your ideas. Full information 
and terms on request. Eighteen years’ active 
practice before U. S. Patent Office. 


LESTER L. SARGENT, Patent Lawyer 


1115 K St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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THE PEPPER POT 
Under this head The Scholastic prints | | 
letters from readers containing com- 
ments or corrections of general inter- 
est, phrased with brevity. 











Dear Editor: | 

In my four Senior Englisn classes we | 
discussed Mr. Masson’s essay, “Surrender | 
Books” in your issue of Marcn 15, and 
voted for the Scholastic short story pub- 
lished this year having the highest “sur- 
render value.” With 75 students voting 
the result was: 


Gallegher (R. H. Davis) Wir tonlnitanssitindosnaeits 
Four Days (V. Garshin)..........- me 
Justice (Louis Bromfield) .... 
Missie (Julia Peterkin)........ ose 
In a Flower Garden (Ben Belitt 
Sea View (Martin Armstrong)... am 
Mary (Katherine Mansfield) -................----- 3 
The Nap (Walter de la Mare)...........-......-- 3 
Haircut (Ring Lardner) .................-..----.------- 2 
The Voice of the Clock (M. W. Freeman) 1 
Christmas in Alaska (R. Kent)........-..------- 1 
Punch and Judy (C. Morley)........---.....-.---- 1 
Katharine Bullard 
Head of the English Department 
Whitman (Mass.) High School 


The Editors highly appreciate Miss Bul- 
lard’s report of this very interesting “elec- 
tion.” Such experiments are of the greatest 
assistance in formulating an_ effective edi- 
torial policy. We urge all English classes 
using The Scholastic to hold a similar vote 
at the end of this semester or all stories 
published this year. Students should guard 
against allowing the most recently pub- 
lished stories to influence their choice. We 
suggest that the fairest results will be ob- 
tained by having each student number all 
the stories serially in the order of their 
“surrender value” to him (there will be 20 
in. all, counting the three in the Student- 
Written Number). Thus “I” will indicate 
your highest “surrender value,” “20” your 
lowest. Then total all the numbers for the 
class for each story, and arrange them in 
ascending order. The story having the low- 
est total will be the winner, and so on up. 
Be sure to indicate how many students take 
part, and of what grade. All reports of 
such votes will be gratefully received by 
the Editors.—Ed. 





















A Man Who Escaped 


(Concluded from page 5) 


books as Edgar Lee Master’s Spoon 
River Anthology, Willa Cather’s My 
Antonia, Theodore Dreiser’s Jennie 
Gerhardt, and Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt. 
Since Winesburg have come, at inter- 
vals of about one year, other books. 
Some are novels, like Poor White 
(1920) and Dark Laughter (1925). 
More interesting work, on the whole, 
is to be found in his short stories. 
Since his success as a writer Ander- 
son has, until the last few years, moved 
from place to place. When he decided 
to settle down, it was on a farm in Vir- 
ginia. Not far away, in Marion, a news- 
paper was for sale. He bought the 
paper and its rival as well. He has made 
many friends in Marion, and he feels 
that he is a respectable, useful part of 
the community. Such a feeling means 
much to a man like Anderson, for it 
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“They turned in an alarm, 


but . 


. we had it out before 
the Fire Depart 


ent vot there” 











Be gencnevared we were trying out a 
new catcher’s mitt, using our 
wocodshed for a backstop. All of a sudden 
we smelled smoke, and when we looked 
up we saw the roof was on fire. Two tin- 
smiths had been fixing the gutters next 
door and their charcoal furnace upset. 
Some of the coals lit on our roof and the 
shingles were blazing. 


We grabbed the extinguisher that Dad 
always keeps in the garage—rushed up- 
stairs and climbed out of the window onto 
the roof. Then we slid down the shingles 
until we got close to the fire, and turned 
the extinguisher loose. The tinsmiths 
turned in an alarm, but we had the fire 
out before the engines got there.” 


Sea ne 


THE REDMAN Areal sport 
shoe for active boys. Tan or white 
canvag uppers of strong, long wearing army duck with 

rown sport trim and wing-tip comfort toe. Heavy, 
ground-gripping, cut-out pattern sole and ribbed toe 
guard. Has the famous Hood “Hygeen” insole. 
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Whether you’re camping, playing 


baseball, hiking or... CLIMBING 
—You’ll Have More Fun in Hoods 


Wherever you find active boys who are 
doing interesting things you'll find boys 
who like Hoods. They wear Hoods because 
Hoods are good looking, because they are 
so comfortable, and because they are built 
on real athletic lasts. 


Sturdy canvas uppers and a special nar- 
row shank give support to ankles and 
arches. “Hygeen” insoles that absorb un- 
pleasant perspiration odors add to your 
comfort. Smokrepe, Tire Tread, and 
Moulded pattern soles give you a firm 
grip on the ground and stand the hardest 
sort of wear, 


Don’t buy ordinary “sneaks” or cheap can- 
vas shoes which are certain to give you 
verylittlewear. Buy the better grade Hoods 
which will wear longer, look better and give 
you greater satisfaction. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 





Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Watertown, 
Massachusetts, for the Hood Book on 
Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 


Have A More Se rina. sian 





means that he has succeeded in rescuing 


| HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - 
himself from the despair he once knew. | RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES 
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F FOLLOWING THE FILMS 
A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 
f Edited by KATHLEEN ROBERTSON 








Recommended 
BURNING UP (Paramount) 
Mary Brian and Richard Arlen demon- 


strate love working the regeneration of 
a crooked auto racer. e 


DEVIL MAY CARE (Metro- 
Goldwyn- Mayer) 
Very good entertainment. Romantic, 
semi-historical musical play of the Na- 
poleonic period. Ramon Novarro as the 
a officer who loves a Royalist 
ady. 


TEMPLE TOWER (Fox) 
Bulldog Drummond again, this time 
played by Kenneth McKenna. Amusing 
melodrama. 


THE GIRL SAID NO (Metro- 
Goldwyn- Mayer) 
William Haines and his high-geared car. 
Notable only for the work of Marie 
Dressler, that veteran actress who steals 
every picture in which she plays. 











The Vagabond King 


(Paramount) 

HE work of the movie reviewer has 
been pretty dull this spring. Except for 

the musical plays there has been just one 
outstanding picture since the first of the 
year—Men Without Women. Everyone is 
now waiting for Journey's End, to see 
what Hollywood has done to one of the 
most notable stage plays of recent years. 
The picturization of Jf I Were King 
does no violence to the spirit of Justin 
Huntly McCarthy’s novel. The dashing 
figure of Villon stalks boldly across the 
scene, wrests Paris from the Burgundians 
for his king, and wins for himself life and 
a fair lady to boot. Romance is rife of 
course, but the authentic details of the 


cathedrals, taverns, and palaces depicted 
lend a realistic touch to the proceedings. 
The technicolor process produces interest- 
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The Burgundian herald awaiting his answer at the Court of Louis XI, 
who is effectively played by O. P. Heggie. 


ing and at times beautiful effects. The 
score is melodious, the voices good. Dennis 
King is a hero to the manner born. Jean- 
nette MacDonald is fair to look upon, but 
her equipment for expressing emotion is 
meager. Fortunately Huguette, in the per- 
son of Lillian Roth, is afflicted with no re- 
straint, and is thoroughly charming. O. P. 
Heggie makes mad old Louis XI come 
effectively to life, and the other roles are 
well filled. The excellent diction that char- 
acterizes song and speech throughout the 
picture ought to be of considerable interest 
to singing and dramatic students, to say 
nothing of those of us who are simply 
interested in effortless hearing. 


Song of My Heart 
(Fox) 
‘THs story was, as everyone knows, 
made to fit John McCormack’s per- 
sonality. It was a difficult task to find 
one that would suit a man with neither the 
age, the manner, nor the acting ability of 
a screen hero. Fortunately for his ad- 





Francis Villon (Dennis King) in the death fight with the Burgundians. 


mirers, those who made the picture real- 
ized this. Here we have the charming per- 
sonality of the sentimental Irishman trans- 





Villon outside Katherine’s window at 
the Palace. 


ferred directly to the screen, with a story 
that makes that transference logical. More- 
over, Mr. McCormack sings twelve cf his 
best songs, and his voice comes beautifully 
over the sound apparatus. 


Honey 
(Paramount) 

Apice DUER MILLER’S story, 

Come Out of the Kitchen, has been a 
novel, a stage comedy, a musical comedy, 
a silent movie, and now, as Honey, it isa 
talkie. It is the story of a brother and 
sister who rented their old home, and 
themselves with it as servants. Of course, 
there are amusing complications. Nancy 
Carroll is starred but isn’t given much to 
do. With a cast that includes Skeets Gal- 
legher, Lillian Roth, Zazu Pitts, Jobyna 
Howland, and that perfectly amazing 
child, Mitzi Green, it is a little difficult 
for a star to get more than an even break. 
The best moments in the picture are the 
scenes between Jobyna Howland and the 
Green kid, who is only eight years old but 
has the acting ability of a gray-haired vet- 
eran. She’s a marvel. 
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1 May Day. Child Health Day. Addison, 
whose “Spectator” was the forerunner 
of our modern newspapers, was born, 1672. 
Dewey “met the enemy” at Manila Bay, 
1898. 
o Charter granted to the Hudson Bay 
Company, 1670 
3 Jacob Riis, who taught us “How the 
Other Half Lives,” born, 1849. 
Horace Mann, father of 
the public school, born 
1796. John James Audu- 
bon, bird-lover, born, 1780. 
The father of modern 
socialism, Karl Marx 
th 1818. 
The French Revolu- 
tionist, Robespierre, 
born, 1758. Robert E. Peary, who first 
saw the North Pole, born, 1856. 
Robert Browning, 1812, and Johannes 
Brahms, 1833, born to make music with 
words and harmonies. 
8 Mt. Pelee, Sinan snuffed out 30,- 
000: lives, 1 
9 John eb Abolitionist, born, 1800. 
Sir James Barrie, creator of Peter Pan, 
born, 1860. Richard Evelyn Byrd flew 
over the North Pole, 1926. 
ial Mother’s Day. Minnesota entered the 
Union, 1848. 
1 The “Angel of the Crimea,” founder 
of modern nursing, Florence Night- 
ingale, born, 1820. 
| Under the leadership of Captain John 
Smith, Jamestown, Virginia, was set- 
tled, 1607. 
1 Albert Einstein, 
from whose brain 
came the theory of Rela- 
tivity, born, 1879. The 
South Pole was reached by 
‘Roald Amundsen, 1911. 


1 Belva Lockwood, 
the only woman 
who ever ran for President, nominated, 





20 Continental Congress agreed upon the 
Articles of Confederation, 1775. 
91 Charles A. Lindbergh made the first 
non-stop air flight from New York 
to Paris, 1927, 3610 miles in 33% hours. 
93 The great engineer and bridge build- 
er, James Buchanan Eads, born, 1820. 
Savonarola burnt at the stake in Florence, 


2 The “Savannah,” first steamship to 
cross the Atlantic, began its voyage, 

1819. 

97 Julia Ward Howe, whose “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” we sing, was 

born, 1819. 

29 tong ae patriot and orator, 
born, 1736. 

30 nahn ae first observed by the 
G. A. R, 

3 More x "2,000 
lives were lost in the 

Johnstown flood, 1889. 

Walt Whitman, the “Good 

Gray Poet,” born on Long 

Island, 1819. 
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that refreshes 


Comes a time (as they say) every day 
when it’s good to drop things—relax 
—and, calm, collected, cool, seek the 
hidden meaning of life. 


Sign off for just a minute, now and 
then, and refresh yourself with an 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. Ready for you 
—anytime—around the corner from 
anywhere. Nine million times a day 
the Thinkers and Doers of the nation 
find the pause that refreshes is what 
keeps the world wagging. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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28 
Naval Treaty Debate 


(Concluded from page 17) 
at London of the costs of the necessary 
new construction and replacements are 
as follows: 
Tonnage to be built Cost 


Destroyers. ................ 135, %$378,000,000 
arge cruisers . 100,000 288,000,000 
Small cruisers .......... 72,000 126,000,000 
ubmarines . ...... 30,000 105,000,000 
Aircraft carriers ...... 43,000 131,000,000 


D. Even President Hoover’s question- 
able low estimates place the cost of 


new construction and replacemerits 
during the next six years under the 
treaty at from $550,000,000 to $650,- 
000,000, which figures are much 
greater than the costs of the last six 


years. 


II. The naval policy of the United States 


is defeated by the London Treaty. 
A. Parity with Great Britain is not 
attained. 
1. The British cruiser tonnage will 
exceed that of the United States. 
2. The large and fast British mer- 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Three out of five Scholastic readers go to soins or take some form of advanced 
training beyond their high school courses 
have had little opportunity to compare the facilities offered, we publish this 


tins which ma be had for the asking, or may be obtained from The Scholastic 
Merchandise Service Department, 55 West 42d St., New York City. 


or the benefit of students who 


All of them publish catalogs or bulle- 
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WHO ARE LOOKING AHEAD 


@ A famous Educational Information Service | 


offers a free Guide to Professional-Voca- 
tional Schools in all parts of the country— 
a descriptive listing of leading institutions 
offering special training for high school 
graduates. Write for your free copy or free 
advice inthe selection of aschoolor college. 


Address: M. MERCER KENDIG (A.8.Vassar), Dir. | 
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DR. JACOB BIXLER HENCH 


Announces 
The Twentieth Session of the 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


5711 Howe Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wednesday, June 18—Friday, September 12, 1930 





INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION BY THE HOUR 
College or Preparatory Subjects 
Telephene—Schenley 9467 








SETON HILL 


GREENSBURG, PA. 

















CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 
College of Industries 
College of Engineering 
College of Fine Arts 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 











‘Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers Colleze School of Commerce 
Professional Schools 
| School of Music, Training School for Nurses, 
University High School 


Summer Session June 30 to August 8. 
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The Scholastic 


chant ships, which can be converted into 

cruisers with 6-inch guns, give to that 

country a great advantage over the 

United States. 

a. The limitation of the 8-inch gun 
cruisers of the United States has de- 
prived this country of its power to 
combat these converted cruisers suc- 
cessfully. 

3. A large number of naval bases 
scattered all over the world gives to the 
British an advantage over the United 
States. 

B. Our position with regard to Japan 
will be much weaker than before the 
treaty. 

1. At Washington the Japanese were 
given a ratio of 60 per cent of the Amer- 
ican strength in capital ships and air- 
craft carriers and that ratio was under- 
stood to be applicable as between the 
entire fleets of the two countries. 

2. At London the Japanese ratio has 
been increased to almost 65 per cent of 
the entire fleet. 

3. Even with regard to large cruisers, 
where the ratio of 60 per cent is appar- 
ently applied, the United States is not 
permitted to complete two of its cruisers 
until 1936 and 1937. 

a. Until 1936 the Japanese will 
have a ratio of about 68 per cent in 
large cruisers. 

C. The failure to grant the historic 
contention of the United States for 
the Freedom of the Seas is a serious 
defect in the treaty. 

1. This contention was fought for in 
1812 and 1917. 

2. It cannot be made effective without 
a strong navy 

The United States should refuse to 
limit its navy until this contention ha? 
been conceded as a principle of interna- 
tional law. 

D. The trade routes over which an im- 
mense American commerce is car- 
ried to all parts of the world. cannot 
be effectively protected with the 
navy granted to the United States 
under the London Treaty. 

E. The navy granted under the treaty 
could not defend the Philippine 
Islands against a strong Asiatic 
foe. 

IV. The treaty violates a cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

A. The Constitution gives to Congress 

the power to provide and maintain 


a navy. 

B. Under the London Treaty, Congress 
has been deprived of its power to fix 
the size and number of American 
ships. 

1. Particularly the policy of Congress 
of building cruisers of the larger type 
has been reversed. 

a. Five of the 10,000-ton cruisers 
authorized in the 15-cruiser bill of 

1929 cannot be completed. 





General References 
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Buell, iinend Leslie. The Washington Con- 
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ONTESTANTS in the ‘‘Name This Building’’ Contest must guess the name and 


location of the building. 
Think This Is a Beautiful Building.” 


They must also write a 100-word essay on “Why I 
The writer of the best essay received will 


be awarded $5.00 in cash. Address Scholastic Architecture Editor, Wabash Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Results of Contest No. 7 


The First Prise of $5.00 for the best 
answer to the “Name This Building” Con- 
test No. 7 in the March 15 issue is awarded 
to Margaret Sheerin, St. Mary High 
School, Menasha, Wisconsin, whose essay 
is printed below. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to Nico- 
las Carrillo, Rio Grande (Porto Rico) 
Continuation School; Marie Ludenia, St. 
Mary’s High School, Morris, Minn.; John 
E. Balchunis, Mahanoy Township High 
School, Buck Mountain, Pa.; Milgitha 
Weber, St. Mary High School, Menasha, 
Wis.; Burke F. Warner, Central High 
School, Santurce, San Juan, P. R. 


FIRST FRIZE 


Building—THESEUM 
Place—ATHENS 
Country—GREECE 





Why I Think This Is a Beautiful 
Building 
By Margaret Sheerin 

St. Mary High School, Menasha, Wisconsin 

YE glance at this striking edifice is 

sufficient to tell us by whom it was 
built. Who but the Greeks could combine 
such beauty and grandeur with such sim- 
plicity of line? The columns are massive 
and yet of sufficient height to give graceful- 
ness to the structure. The manner in which 
they support the roof creates the impression 
of ancient colossal giants supporting the sky 
with their shaggy heads. The ornamenta- 
tion of the building is supplied by the deli- 


cately detailed friezes, which put forth re- 
alistically the exploits of Theseum. This 
temple typifies the true character of its 
architects—artistic symmetry combined 
with strength. 
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Five Powers Sign Treaty 
(Concluded from page 17) 


exactly the same tonnage and type of 
cruisers as England. But otherwise shc 
will have three more 10,000-ton cruisers 
than England; against 50,000 tons less in 
small cruisers. 

Japan’s position under the treaty is a 
compromise not entirely satisfactory to 
her. In capital ships and big cruisers she 
remains at the Washington ratio of 60% 
of the English-speaking powers. In sub- 
marines, her biggest defensive weapon, she 
is granted 100% parity. In all other classes 
Japan’s ratio will average about 65%, but 
not the 70% which she demanded. There 
is some opposition to the treaty in the 
Japanese Diet, but the Privy Council will 
probably ratify it. 

The total tonnage figures of the U. S. 
Navy under the treaty will be approxi- 
mately 1,121,200 tons, a reduction of not 
more than 10,000 tons over all. It is simply 
a redistribution, rather than a reduction, 
making up in cruisers what is lost in other 
categories. The British fleet will show a 
reduction of some 70,000 tons. 


Congress ard the Treaty 

As to the prospects of the treaty in 
Congress, President Hoover has signified 
his intention of transmitting it immedi- 
ately upon Secretary Stimson’s return and 
of urging prompt action before Congress 
adjourns in June. No open opposition has 
developed in the Senate, though there is a 
desire to put off action until next Decem- 
ber’s session. Senator Hale of Maine, 
Chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, and spokesman of “Big Navy” senti- 
ment, has criticized some provisions and 
has demanded time for thorough hearings. 
Senator Borah, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, is lukewarm about 
it, but since it contains no political entan- 
glements, will probably not oppose it. The 
senatorial members of the London dele- 
gation, Messrs. Robinson and Reed, are 
solidly committed to the treaty and will 
soon be reinforced by Dwight Morrow, 
newly appointed Senator from New Jersey. 
From this distance it looks as though the 
treaty should have votes to spare. 














06 Famous Signers 


Wrote their names where all the world could behold 
them on the DECLARATION of INDEPENDENCE 
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Mail with your address, and five cents to cover postage. 
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30 
I’m a Fool 


(Concluded from page 10) 


I said he would lose the first heat by 
pacing like a lame cow and then he would 
come back and skin ’em alive after that. 
And to back up what I said I took thirty 
dollars out of my pocket and handed it 
to Mr. Wilbur Wessen and asked him 
would he mind, after the first heat, to go 
down and place it on About Ben Ahem for 
whatever odds he could get. What I said 
was that I didn’t want Bob French to see 
me and none of the swipes. 

Sure enough the first heat come off and 
About Ben Ahem went off his stride, up 
the back stretch, and looked like a wooden 
horse or a sick one, and come in to be 
last. Then this Wilbur Wessen went down 
to the betting place under the grand stand 
and there I was with the two girls, and 
when that Miss Woodbury was looking 


* the other way once, Lucy Wessen kinda, 


with her shoulder you know, kinda touched 
me. Not just tucking down, I don’t mean. 
You know how a woman can do. They get 
close, but not getting gay either. You 
know what they do. Gee whizz. 

And then they give me a jolt. What 
they had done, when I didn’t know, was to 
get together and they had decided Wilbur 
Wessen would bet fifty dollars, and the 
two girls had gone and put in ten dollars 
each, of their own money, too. I was sick 
then, but I was sicker later. 

About the gelding, About Ben Ahem, 
and their winning their money, I wasn’t 
worried a lot about that. It come out 
O. K. Ahem stepped the next three heats 
like a bushel of spoiled eggs going to mar- 
ket before they could be found out, and 
Wilbur Wessen had got nine to two for the 
money. There was something else eating 
at me. 

Because Wilbur come back, after he had 
bet the money, and after that he spent most 
of his time talking to that Miss Woodbury, 
and Lucy Wessen and I was left alone to- 
gether like on a desert island. Gee, if I’d 
only been on the square! There ain’t any 
Walter Mathers, like I said to her and 
them, and: there hasn’t ever been one, but 


if there was, I bet I’d go to Marietta, Ohio, 
and shoot him tomorrow. 

There I was, big boob that I am. Pretty 
soon the race was over, and Wilbur had 
gone down and collected our money, and 
we had a hack down-town, and he stood 
us a swell supper at the West House, and 
a bottle of champagne beside. 

And I was with that girl and she wasn’t 
saying much, and I wasn’t saying much 
either. One thing I know. She wasn't 
stuck on me because of the lie about my 
father being rich and all that. There’s a 
way you know Craps amighty. 
There’s a kind of a girl you see just once 
in your life, and if you don’t get busy and 
make hay, then you’re gone for good and 
all, and might as well go jump off a 
bridge. They give you a look from inside 
of them somewhere, and it ain’t no vamp- 
ing, and what it means is—you want that 
girl to be your wife, and you want nice 
things around her like flowers and swell 
clothes, and you want her to have the kids 
you're going to have, and you want good 
music and no rag time. Gee whizz. 

There’s a place over near Sandusky, 
across a kind of bay, and it’s called Cedar 
Point. And after we had supper we went 
over to it in a launch, all by ourselves. 
Wilbur and Miss Lucy and that Miss 
Woodbury had to catch a ten o'clock train 
back to Tiffin, Ohio, because, when you're 
out with girls like that you can’t get care- 
less and miss any trains and stay out all 
night. 

Over at the Cedar Point place, we didn’t 
stay around where there was a gang of 
common kind of cattle at all. There was 
big dance halls and dining places for yaps, 
and there was a beach you could walk 
along and get where it was dark, and we 
went there. 

She didn’t talk hardly at all and neither 
did I, and I was thinking how glad I was 
my mother was all right, and always made 
us kids learn to eat with a fork at table, 
and not swill soup, and not be noisy and 
rough like a gang you see around a race 
track that way. 

Then Wilbur and his girl went away up 
the beach and Lucy and I sat down in a 
dark place, where there was some roots 
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The Scholastic 


of old trees the water had washed up, and 
after that the time, till we had to go back 
in the launch and they had to catch their 
train, wasn’t nothing at all. It went like 
winking your eye. 

Here’s how it was. The place we were 
setting in was dark, like I said, there was 
the roots from that old stump sticking up 
like arms, and there was a watery smell, 
and the night was like—as if you could put 
your hand out and feel it—so warm and 
soft and dark and sweet like an orange. 

I most cried and I most swore and I 
most jumped up and danced, I was so mad 
and happy and sad. 

When Wilbur come back from being 
alone with his girl, and she saw him com- 
ing, Lucy she says, “We got to go to the 
train now,” and she was most crying too, 
but she never knew nothing I knew, and 
she couldn’t be so all busted up. And then, 
before Wilbur and Miss Woodbury got 
up to where we was, she put her face up 
and kissed me quick and put her head up 
against me and she was all quivering and— 
gee whizz! 

Sometimes I hope I have cancer and die. 
I guess you know what I mean. We went 
in the launch across the bay to the train 
like that, and it was dark, too. She whis- 
pered and said it was like she and I could 
get out of the boat and walk on the water, 
and it sounded foolish, but I knew what 
she meant. 

And then quick we were right at the 
depot, and there was a big gang of yaps, 
the kind that goes to the fairs, and crowded 
and milling around like cattle, and how 
could I tell her? “It won’t be long be- 
cause you'll write and I’ll write to you.” 
That’s all she said. 

I got a chance like a hay barn afire. A 
swell chance I got. 

And maybe she would write me, down 
at Marietta that way, and the letter would 
come back, and stamped on the front of it 
by the U. S. A. “there ain’t any such guy,” 
or something like that, whatever they 
stamp on a letter that way. 

And me trying to pass myself off for a 
bigbug and a swell—to her, as decent a 
little body as God ever made. Craps 
amighty—a swell chance I got! 

And then the train come in, and she got 
on it, and Wilbur Wessen he come and 
shook hands with me, and that Miss Wood- 
bury was nice too and bowed to me, and 
I at her, and the train went and I busted 
out and cried like a kid. 

Gee, I could have run after that train 
and made Dan Patch look like a freight 
train after a wreck but, socks amighty, 
what was the use? Did you ever see such 
a fool? 

I'll bet you what—if I had an arm broke 
right now or a train had run over my 
foot—I wouldn’t go to no doctor at all. 
I’d go set down and let her hurt and hurt— 
that’s what I’d do. 

I'll bet you what—if I hadn’t a drunk 
that booze I’d never been such a boob as 
to go tell such a lie—that couldn’t never 
be made straight to a lady like her. 

I wish I had that fellow right here that 
had on a Windsor tie and carried a cane. 
I’'d smash him for fair. Gosh darn his 
eyes. He’s a big fool—that’s what he is. 

And if I’m not another you just go find 
me one and I’ll quit working and be a bum 
and give him my job. I don’t care nothing 
for working, and earning money and sav- 
ing it for no such boob as myself. 
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W orld Happenings 


(Concluded from page 23) 


bitter dispute between Germany and the 
other powers. The only dissenting vote 
against him was cast by Dr. Hans Luther, 
German member of the board of directors 
and president of the Reichsbank. In this 
Luther was accurately representing the 
state-of mind of all German leaders. 
They fear that Quesnay will be an- 
tagonistic to France’s late enemy. But 
all the allies and neutrals supported the 
Frenchman. The success of the bank 
will perhaps be gauged by its impartial- 
ity and the responsibility will ultimately 
rest on the Americans, because all papers 
must be countersigned by McGarrah or 
his alternate, Leon Fraser, who will live 
permanently at Basle. 

Both the French and German parlia- 
ments having now ratified the Young 
Plan, the bank is waiting only for similar 
action by England and Italy to begin 
floating its first large issue of reparation 
bonds. It must sell about $300,000,000 of 
these within the next two months. The 
various central banks and private Amer- 
ican firms are expected to subscribe to 
large slices. 


RUSSIA—Engiand Signs Trade 

Treaty. The Pope and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury may denounce re- 
ligious persecution by the Soviets, but 
they cannot stop Russia from continu- 
ing its five-year economic drive and get- 
ting as much help as it can from outside 
nations. The British Labor Government, 
which recently resumed diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia, has now taken the 
next logical step of framing a trade 
agreement with the Bolsheviks. Britain 
will lend Russia credits up to $150,000,000 
within the next two years, and will give 
full cooperation and diplomatic immunity 
to Arcos, the Soviet trading corporation 
in London, a raid on which by the Bald- 
win Government led to the rupture. 
Arcos has let two important contracts 
to British firms, totalling $25,000,000 for 
dyes, chemicals, tractors and textile ma- 
chinery. The Labor Government was 
probably influenced ‘in completing the 
treaty by the confidential report of its 
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Retired Rich Butcher (showing his 
library to high-brow friend)—See all of 
them books bound in calfskin? 

Friend—Yes. 

Retired Butcher—Well, I killed all of 
them calves myself. 


Lady (meeting two beggars): What! 
Are there two of you now? 

Beggar: Only for a few days—I have 
sold him my connections and must intro- 
duce him to the customers. 


c) 

Lady—The pint of milk you brought 
yesterday was sour. What are you going to 
dg about it? 

Milkman—Well, I could bring you along 
a recipe for making cheese. 








minister at Moscow, which, it is said. 
acquits “ussia of unreasonable and _ il- 
legal methods against the churches. 


CHINA—Northern Combination Out 

to Beat Chiang. China’s state of 
chronic passive rebellion continues. There 
are never any big battles, for almost all 
Chinese soldiers are shameless mercen- 
aries and will desert to whatever side 
promises them the most pay. The present 
conflict has boiled down to a contest be- 
tween a coalition of northern warlords 
and the Nanking Government. The most 
influential man in the north is Yen Hsi- 
shan, governor of Shansi province, who 
has gradually been consolidating his 
power from Shantung westward to Mon- 
golia and completely controls Peking and 
Tientsin. Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Chris- 
tian general” formerly in alliance with 
Nanking who with his well-trained army 
dominates the northwest, has joined 
forces with Yen. They have tried to in- 
duce young Chang Hsueh-liang, governor 
of Manchuria, to throw in his lot with 
them, but he has so far remained neutral. 
Yen has just seized the customs revenues 
of Tientsin, an unprecedented action, de- 
priving Nanking of $8,000,000 a year, but 
the Nationalists are too feeble to re- 
sist. He has so far respected the foreign 
claims on the customs for payments on 
the national debt, which amounts to about 
half that sum. 

Chiang Kai-shek, so-called “president” 
of the republic, but really only chairman 
of the State Council, which is subordinate 
to the Central Executive Committee of 
the Kuomintang Party, is still the strong- 
est man in the Nanking Government. He 
is feared and hated by many even in his 
own ranks, but his unquestioned ability 
and courage have held together an ap- 
parently hopeless cause. He may even- 
tually have to give up all efforts to hold 
the northern and central provinces, which 
are draining Nanking by tremendous 
military expenditures, and resign himself 
to consolidating southern China. 


Some one asked the late Edward Everett 
Hale where Noah kept his bees. “In the 
arc-hives, of course,” said Mr. Hale. 


Jack: “Give an example of nothing.” 
Hack: “A bladeless knife without a 
handle.” 
| 


_ When, many years since, a leading pub- 
lication sent out to many persons “on the 
front page” the questionnaire: “Is life 
worth living?” the late Chauncey Depew’s 
reply came in five words, “It depends upon 
the liver.” 








THE ROMANCE OF COLOR 


SIENNA 


IENNA is one of the friendly earth pigments 
—arich mahogany brown color long treasured 
by master artists for its beauty ;and permanence. 
The Ancients called it Terra di Siena which 
means ‘‘Earth of Siena” and that is exactly what 
it was—earth found near the town of Siena, Italy. 
The particular earth used in making the pigment 
came from hollows that once were ancient ponds 
into which had flowed streams highly charged 
with iron and manganese. 

Modern experts, by a skillful process, have 
found a way to duplicate the rare quality of the 
old, established Italian pigments so that Sienna 
still remains a color as warm and'rich in tone as 
the fine medieval town from which it takes its 
name. 
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OST teachers are keenly aware of the im- 

portance of the paints themselves in teach- 

ing painting—to the beginner as well as to the 

advanced student. Put Devoe Tempera Colors into 

your students’ hands and you give them colors 
that help them do their best. 

For, in Devoe Tempera Colors you have the very 
colors used by leading artists themselves. These 
colors improve the quality of the finished work; 
stimulate color sense and color appreciation, and 
supply the joyous incentive to do one’s best— 
possible only when teacher and pupil are working 
with professional materials. 

A postcard will bring you complete informa- 
tion about this product and its practical classroom 
use—also the name and address of the nearest 
Devoe dealer. . 


Devoe & RarNnotps Company, INC. 
1 West 47th Street New York 


DEVOE 
Tempera Colors’ 










































































The Scholastic 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 


By Janet Crawford 


Il. Pm a Fool 

I’m a Fool is a love story by an author who 
has found new and interesting variations for an 
old theme. 

State the time and place of action. Be definite, 
Why does the boy enjoy his work as a “swipe” 
with race horses? Account for his contempt for 
a college education. What does he mean by say- 
ing that Lucy Wessen could use good English 
without “being like a school teacher or something 
like that’? How did the horses, Bucephalus and 

“About Ben Ahem,” get their names? Account 
for the ease and skill with which the boy lied to 
his new friends? What do we learn of his 
character—his pride, his aspirations, his feeling 
for nature, his sense of human values, his weak- 
nesses, his strength? To what extent is Sherwood 
Anderson autobiographical in this particular story? 
Give reasons for your opinion. Do you find 
poetic cadences in the crude language? Is the 
thought crudely expressed? Are you satisfied 
with the ending? Why or why not? What short 
story writers besides Anderson can you name 
who are impressed by the importance of seem- 
ingly unimportant lives? 


II. Sherwood Anderson 

Nonconformists are usually interesting people, 
and Sherwood Anderson is no exception. What 
is his attitude toward standardized living? How 
does Christopher Morley look upon contemporary 
life? A. E. Coppard? Other well-known writ- 
ers with whom you are familiar? How did 
Anderson as a boy acquire the nickname “Jobby’’? 
Could he have escaped from his life as a day 
laborer if it had not been for the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War? Why? Is he the only contemporary 
American writer who has done unskilled labor? 
Tell of the circumstances under which Anderson 
became an author. What is unique in his posi- 
tion as a newspaper editor? What are the indi- 
cations that Anderson has overcome his despair- 
ing mood? 

iscuss briefly the books listed in this article as 

important contributions to recent American litera- 
ture. Explain, if you can, why they are con- 
sidered important. 


Ill. Cover Design 

The “Portrait of Dr. B.” was the sensation 
of the Polish art section, and one of the most 
popular paintings at the Twenty- Eighth Interna- 
tional Art Exhibit. (Schol., Nov. 2, ’29, p. 28.) 
What reasons can you suggest for the interest 
which this portrait aroused? Mention good fea- 
tures of modern art which you note in this paint- 
ing of action. What feelings or qualities are ex- 
pressed? Give a short account of the artist. 


IV. The Paul Green Play 

In Saturday Night you will glimpse the life of 
a fine primitive American group. It is one of 
the many contemporary plays which indicate a 
growing interest in folk drama. A series of short 
talks on the following or} should precede dis- 
cussion of the play. If well prepared, they will 
increase the oles salt consequent enjoy- 
ment of the class. 

1. The One-act Play and the Short Story, a 
Comparison. 

2. Repertory Theaters and the Little Theatre 
Movement. 

3. The Theatre Guild. 

4. The Work of Professor Frederick H. Koch. 

5. Modern Stage Settings. 

6. The Dramatic Writings of Paul Green. 

State in one sentence the thesis of Saturday 
Night. (The thesis is that which the play proves 
or sets forth.) By what trait is the leading char- 
acter dominate@? In what difficulty, perplexi 
or problem is the leading character erent 
By what foreshadowing is the interest of the audi- 
ence sustained? Where is the climax or point of 
highest interest? How are we made aware of 
events which took place before the stage action? 
What “business” would you suggest as appro- 
priate for this play? Do you feel that the caar- 
acter drawing is satisfactory? Which chara cter 
do you find most Rssiny nm and why? What 
seems to you to have been the purpose of the 
playwright ? 
V. Frontispiece: A Film Temple Out of 


Yucatan ° 

Little did the ancient Indians of Central 
America dream that they were contributing ideas 
for an American film theatre. When was the 
Mayan civilization at its height? Mention char- 
acteristic decorative designs which have been 
utilized by modern builders. In what aspects was 
Mayan architecture adapted to present-day theatre 
construction? What tools and building materials 
were used by the ancient architects? 

Explain: a) exotic curtain, (2) Corbelled 
arches, (3) traces of polychroming, (4) bas relief, 
(5) hieroglyphics, (6) proscenium arch, (7) 
rococo palaces. ~ 
VI. The Poetry Corner 

Writing in The Bookman for May, 1928, Mr. 
Burton Rascoe makes the following comment on 
Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing by Samuel 
Hoffenstein : 


“If you value wit, felicity of phrasing, techni- 
cal brilliance, sardonic lyricism and just plain 
fun, the book will be worth at least ten times what 
it cost you.’ 

When you ‘teed read this week’s Poetry Corner, 
determine! how far you _ in agreement with the 
opinions expressed by M Rascoe. 

Aubade: New vo “To what extent is the 
effectiveness of this poem due to contrast? What 
is the tempo of the first line? of the second? 
What contribution is made by the personification 
of morning? Mention similar personifications in 
poems of lyrical ecstasy. Enumerate the objects 
upon wich the eye of Morning falls. Identify 
Paul Poiret, also wis “Cat” and “Quince.” 

Lullaby. Do you find subject, form, and ma- 
terial in harmony? Which are the most effective 
words and phrases? What evidences of skillful 
technique do you find in this and other poems? 

The Bird. Do you find real beauty in this 
mocking little lyric? What, in your opinion, 
is Mr. Hoffenstein’s attitude toward sentiment? 
Compare the spirit of this verse with that of 
9 ed Parker’s poems. (Scholastic, March 15, 

Crepe on the Door. How does this poem differ 
from the others? Do you think Hoffenstein is 
more effective in light or serious vein? What do 
you find the most moving phrases and lines? 
VII. Death of Robert Bridges 

All English classes will wish to pay tribute to 
England’s late Poet Laureate, who at the age of 
eighty-five was producing poetry of warmth and 
power. Discuss Robert Bridges’ contribution to 
poetry. (Schol., Oct. 5, 1929, p. 13.) 

Report on the laureateship and distinguished 
laureates. Present the claims of three poets who 
are now eligible for appointment to the laureate- 
ship. Read aloud poems by each. 

Vill “I Want a Book - - -” 

Frequently we hear of great men whose reading 
is confined almost exclusively to detective stories. 
Almost everyone enjoys following the solution of 
a crime mystery. May a person not indulge 
his taste for mystery stories? Explain definitely 
the nature of a detective story. Why can it not 
be spoken of as literature? In what way is the 
excessive reading of mystery stories harmful? 
Comment on Mrs. Becker’s three-to-one rule. 

Which of Mrs. Becker’s suggestions might 
prove helpful to a pupil who can’t decide on a 
subject for his investigative theme? In what 
books would the program chairman of a dramatics 
club feel particularly interested? Good story- 
telling is rare. Many pupils would profit by oral 
reports on the story-telling books recommended. 
IX. Following the Films 

Have a snappy advertising reel of your own. 
Let ten members of the class talk for one minute 
each on a film which has been recommended by 
Miss Robertson this semester. A vote of approval 
—and possibly a ticket to the best picture being 
shown in your town—would suitably reward the 
one who gives the best ad. 


For Social Studies Classes 


By William G. Fixel 


I. The Calendar 

The first letters of the answers tw the following 
will, when read vertically, spell the name of a 
famous American. After you know who he is, tell 
why he should be remembered. 

1. The author of The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. 

2. Dewey’s flagship at Manila Bay. 

3. A philanthropist who wrote How the Other 
Half Lives. 

4. A great bird lover. 

. _The war connected with the fame of Flor- 
ence Nightingale. 

6. The profession of J. B. Eads. 

7. Country over which Iturbide reigned. 

8. Reached the South Pole in 1911. 
ake Where Lindbergh took off on his epic 
1g! 


10. What Robert Peary was the first to see. 
Tl. Distances Continue to Shrink 

With as many concrete examples as you can 
find, show in brief outline form the advances 
made in transportation since 1607. Include sail- 
ing vessels and steam boats, the covered wagon, 
the pony express, the railroad, the automobile, 
the Zeppelin, and the airp 
Ill. The Naval Treaty 

Most of us have been more or less bewildered 
and confused when we have tried to compre- 
hend the relative strength of the various navies 
or attempted tc master and understand the 
voluminous news articles which have come front 
London during the recent conference. As a result 
we have only a very vague idea as to what has 
been accomplished. With the aid of the Debate, 
the Graphic Chart, and other comment on the 
Naval Treaty in this issue we have the oppor- 
tunity to get a more definite and clear idea of the 
entire situation. 

(a) Great Britain has ‘inally conceded the 
petontela of Now. as far as the United States is 

does this mean that, as/ soon 

= oy treaty is ratified, the two navies will/ be 
a par? Has England reduced her navy down to 


our level? Will the attainment of this rity 
be an easy or a difficult matter for the he US. 
Give your reasons. In what class or classes Si 
there be reduction or scrapping? Would you 
call the conference a disarmament conference? 
What are the estimated savings said to come from 
the carrying out of the terms of the pact? Ex- 
pan your answer. 

_ (b) In what respect are the figures as to ex- 
a | ships misleading? Why is, or is not, the 
U. S. as strong as the chart shows? 

(c) Study the chart and note down the fol- 
lowing, (1) the classes in which the British Em- 
pire and the U. Ss. are to be equal, (2) those in 
which the U, S, is to be superior to Britain, (3) 
where Britain is permitted to be stronger than 
America, (4) the classes in which the basis is 
number of ships and also tonnage, (5) the cate- 
gories where tonnage only is considered, and (6) 
the classes in which Japan is allowed the same 
strength as the other two powers. 

(d) Fill in the blanks: The treaty provides 
for parity. However, as to the U. S. 
will be stronger, while 
Britain will have the superiority. 

(e) Tell the status of France and Italy with 
respect to various terms of the treaty. Wha 
prospects are there that they, too, may be in- 
cluded later in the conditions of the agreement? 

hat was done to “humanize” submarine war- 

fare? Explain the so-called “joker” in the 
treaty. What befell the consultative pact? 
_ (f) Study the debate and then make separate 
lists of the arguments for and against the 
ratification of the treaty. What is your own 
opinion ? 

It will be noted that the points in the two 
sides are in clear and definite opposition. It is 
suggested that the debate be taken up piecemeal 
and one point discussed each day.. In this way 
not so much time will be taken from the regu- 
lar classwork. 


IV. World Affairs 


(a) England. What is a budget? uu and 
the members of your family live on a De ya = 
Does the U. fon ni ge operate on the budget 
system? Of what value is a budget? Explain 
what is meant vs the term “fiscal year”? 

In what condition is the British government 
at the end of its fiscal year? How age Paws an 
explain the situation? What did 
meet the problem and take care re the = Future 
What was his snares as to taxes on imports? 
How has the Labor budget been criticized? Is it 
likely that it will pass? 

(b) India. Explain Gandhi’s program of civil 
disobedience. Tell about the results of this 
policy. 

(c) Egypt. Look up the history of Egypt 
since 1600 and in brief outline form show. the 
various political changes that have taken’ place. 
Give the main features of the recent treaty be- 
tween it and England. Why is Britain inter- 
ested in Egypt? What is meant by extraterritorial 
rights? s the U. S. have any such rights 
in any countries? If so, where? 

(d) The Hague. Define the expression, inter- 
national law. hat success was made at 
Hague in codifying it? What was done’ con- 
cerning the adoption of rules relative to nation- 
ality? What was the stand of the American 
delegation? Look up our naturalization laws and 
report on the status of the American woman 
who marries an alien. 

(e) Basle. Explain the opposition to the elec- 
tion of Pierre Quesnay as managing director of 
the International Bank. For what must the 
bank wait before hae soe its work? Just what 
will the Bank do first with respect to repara- 
tions? 

(f) Russia. Give the main features of the 
Trade Treaty between Russia and England. 
Does this seem consistent with the recent atti- 
tude of the latter towards Russia? 


V. National Affairs 


(a) Hoover and the World Court. Discuss the 
reasons President Hoover gave in his recent 
D. A. R. speech relative to our entering the 
World Court. How was his speech received? 
Distinguish between > Me: Hague Tribunal and 
World Court. you believe we s 
enter the World Cane Give your reasons. 

(b) The Senate end Judge Parker. What two 
elements in our litic are opposed to the 
confirmation of ‘Sader arker? Give the reasons 
for the stand of each. “What was the report of 
the eo ee Committee on this appointment? 
From what nage know about Judge Parker, do 
you believe is good Supreme Court timber ? 
Why did the friends of the President try to 
get him to withdraw the nomination? What is 
Hoover’s attitude? i 

(c) Prisons. What stimulated the sent 
activity in Congress over prison ‘itions ? 
Where do you think the chief blame for the 
Ohio disaster should be placed? 

(d) Lake Levels Case. Why cannot any com- 
munity draw water freely ian bay Great 
Could the same situation exist, New 
Seattle, Buffalo? Who are the plaintiffs in. this 
case? Why did it have to be settled in the 
Supreme Court? 
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KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN! 


HE Scholastic is an eye-opener. Its news, 

pictures, and stories show you things you 

never saw before, and you see them straight 
and clear. The confusing patterns of art and literature 
become as simple as fudge and international politics 
begin to look like a ball game. 


The simple, ordinary events of your daily routine at- 
tach themselves to what you have read in The Scholastic 
and assume a multi-colored character. A filling station 
recalls the squabble for Asiatic oil. The corner drug- 
store hangout has a parallel in the coffee house of Samuel 
Johnson, Addison, and Goldsmith. A picture of Moorish 
Spain hides in the dome and columns of the town hall 
and a five-and-ten store has the features of a Persian 
bazaar. 


THE BRIGHTER VIEW! 


: OUR point of view makes the daily sights 
y amusing and significant for yourself and it 
makes you a valued companion. The breadth 


and permanence of your interests gives you a greater 
common ground on which to meet acquaintances and 
gives your friendships a firm foundation. 


You have something to talk about and your talk is 
brightened with many things: a line from Dorothy 
Parker, a phonograph record that does not break, a 
different kind of movie with Greta Garbo, gossip of 
Washington and London, a man who sailed alone across 
five oceans, stories about the private lives of celebrities, 
or facts about living in Russia. Your interests make you 
a resident of all nations and cities. 


LOOK AHEAD! 


F you want to live twenty-four hoursa day. . . 
| feel the world go round . . . The Scholastic 
is your opportunity . . . extend your sub- 


scription . . . two and one-half years, direct to your 
home. . . only $1 . . . barely two cents an issue. . . 
do it now. . .« 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


WAKES YOU UP! 


DON’T GO BACK TO BED! 


OUR eyes are open now. Are you going to 

stay awake or are you going to walk around in 

your sleep? Your education has brought you 

contact with the living world. Are you going to develop 
that contact or sink back into a trance? 


Here is your chance to insure your mental quickness 
for the next two and a half years. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY ! 


weyem|LL students now in school may extend their 
A present subscriptions at the school room rate, 
and bring The Scholastic direct to their homes 


for the next two and one-half years for only $1.00. Forty- 
five issues are offered at the usual price of eighteen. 
This economy reduces the cost of The Scholastic to bare- 
ly more than two cents an issue. 


214 Years: $1 


m|OR your convenience, you may use this coupon. 
Write your name and address. Fill in the 

| blanks and give the coupon to your teacher 
with one dollar. All extensions must be made by June 
15th. 





Give Your Teacher This Coupon! 





THE SCHOLASTIC 
Wasasi BuILpING 
PirrsspurGH, Pa. 


my present subscription: 








I want The Scholastic delivered to the following 
address for the next two and one-half years, extending 


OYAL AGAIN 
ADVANCES THE. 
STANDARDS OF 
BEAUTY AND 

PR REECTION 


with graceful modern lines. Subtly 


blended Duotone colorings add the 
final touch to its varied superiori- 
ties ... Faster, decidedly easier to 
operate, this handier, more con- 
venient typewriter will bring neat- Rovay 
ness, legibility and joy to every line 
of your writing! Letters, themes and 
essays written in Royal’s exclusive 
type-face “Vogue” are particularly 
impressive . . . These many refine- 
ments and added convenience fea- 
tures well justify a much higher 
price but the new Royal Portable 
is still obtainable at only $60 com- 
plete with carrying case. Conven- 
ient monthly payments, if desired. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


More than 2000 Royal Portable Dealers in United States 


She, Nowy 


ROYAL, ATYPEWRITER 
ortable 





